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CLEVELAND AND EDUCATIONAL COOPERATION * 


As an industrial city Cleveland has had a remarkable history. 
As a Catholic center, under the scholarly leadership of Arch- 
bishop Joseph Schrembs, it has prospered in keeping with the 
concern for religious education which has always characterized 
the State of Ohio. 

As one connected with a non-Catholic university but intensely 
interested in the progress of Catholic education, I had been 
struck by those activities on a previous lecture tour. But now, 
returning from giving summer courses at Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, I cannot help feeling that several aspects of what is 
being done in Cleveland’s educational institutions deserve to be 
discussed, somewhat as the development of rural education, for 
instance, has been featured in our Catholic weeklies. 

This would seem to be specially appropriate at a time when 
European events have made us realize how easily secular and 
religious educational systems can be set against each other. 
What is emerging, on the contrary, from the American scene is 
a growing trend toward codperation and inter-relations between 
such systems for the greater good of the country. 

From this point of view what has gone on in Cleveland is par- 
ticularly pertinent. 

A central case is that of the teaching of languages in the 
schools of Cleveland. Cleveland has perhaps the best municipal 
organization of the teaching of ancient and modern languages in 
the United States, and it happens that this year was celebrated 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of its foundation as the Cleveland 
plan. 


* Editor’s Note: Louis J. A. Mercier, the writer of this article, is as- 
sociate professor of French and Education at Harvard, the author of The 
Challenge of Humanism, of > recently published Our Lady of the Birds, 
and of several textbooks on the teaching of French. 
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This plan is due in large measure to the very special qualifica- 
tions of one man, Dr. Emile de Sauzé. Dr. de Sauzé, following 
some predecessors, notably Dr. Albert Sauveur in this country, 
and the whole European movement known as the direct method 
of teaching languages, believed-that modern foreign languages 
and even Latin should be taught in a living way and as a means 
of expression; that one should not only learn to read a language 
but to speak it. Sensible as such a program is, it has often been 
opposed. But even to accept it in principle is to remain far 
from its realization, at least on a large scale. Yet this is what 
has been accomplished in the schools of Cleveland in the course 
of the last twenty-five years. As an instance, this summer, as 
part of the regular Cleveland school program, there met some 
four hundred adolescents who five times a week for three suc- 
cessive hours studied French, Spanish, German, and even Latin, 
with all explanations, questions, and answers in those languages, 
and who, in public exhibitions at the close of the term, gave 
plays in those same languages with confident and justified 
enthusiasm. 

There are other centers in the United States where the teach- 
ing of modern languages is thus sensible, and other teacher- 
training schools, including my own, which advocate like methods, 
even if with various modifications necessitated by their special 
conditions; but it is doubtful if anywhere can be found such an 
homogeneous group of locally trained teachers achieving con- 
sistently such widely successful results, and so many school 
graduates who speak the foreign languages as though they had 
made an extended stay in the foreign countries. 

What is the secret of this exceptional achievement so valuable 
in these days when the ability to speak foreign languages is to 
be so needed? The answer is educational codperation. 

To get those four hundred children together on the campus was 
one need; to have a corps of exceptional teachers to handle them, 
another; to be able to use this opportunity of demonstration for 
the training of other teachers, another still. To meet those needs 
actually required the codperation of three educational institu- 
tions: of Mather College, the girls’ college of Western Reserve 
University, which loaned its buildings both for the demonstration 
classes and for the housing of teacher-students; of the Board of 
Superintendents of the Cleveland schools who sponsored the 
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whole organization of the classes; and of Western Reserve Uni- 
versity which made the whole set-up of the Language Summer 
Program, with its additional courses in method, language prac- 
tice, and literary studies, an integral part of its summer school 
offering. 

“But where does the specifically Catholic interest come into this 
picture?” it may be asked. In a most peculiar and original way. 
Not only does Mather College offer its dormitories for the hous- 
ing of lay-students, but the University allows for the renting of 
several of its fraternity houses as residences with dining-rooms 
for Catholic Sisters. The parlor of one becomes a chapel, ar- 
rangements are made for the community life of the Sisters of 
different orders under the guidance of one chosen from among 
them, a chaplain who comes to say daily mass in the parlor- 
chapel is otherwise available; and, thus, conveniently, without 
any break in their religious lives, Catholic Sisters, from such 
distant parts of the country as New Orleans and New York and 
many points between, have been able to avail themselves of all 
the exceptiona! advantages for advancement in their preparation 
for the teaching of modern languages, including A.M. and even 
Ph.D. work, which the Cleveland system offers. 

The question might be raised: But does not such training of 
our Catholic Sisters belong to Catholic institutions? It no 
doubt does. But necessary organization for the adequate train- 
ing of teachers in highly specialized fields is no easy matter. 

If it took years of concerted effort on the part of several in- 
stitutions to perfect the Cleveland Plan of foreign language 
teaching under the leadership of an exceptionally gifted spe- 
cialist and organizer, it is beyond expectation that many of our 
Catholic institutions can match such an achievement. That 
several may try it is to be hoped, but it requires financial re- 
sources, the gathering of a numerous special staff which must 
learn over the years how to codrdinate their work, and a very 
special leadership to make sure that they do. In specific cases, 
therefore, it would seem to be clear that, as opposed to difficult _ 
duplication, the possibilities of educational codperation deserve 
to be explored. Hence the interest of the Cleveland experiment 
for both Catholic and non-Catholic educators. 

Cleveland, however, offers an even more interesting instance 
of educational codperation, and this time as a wholly Catholic 
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enterprise, the Sisters College of Cleveland which in its cata- 
logue is described as follows: 


“Sisters College of Cleveland is an institution conducted under 
the auspices of the Catholic Church to educate young women for 
the professions of teaching and nursing. Under charter of the 
State of Ohio it offers curricula leading to State teaching certifi- 
cation and to the usual degrees. It is affiliated with the Catholic 
University of America and is an accredited member of the Amer- 
ican Association of Teachers Colleges.” 


What Cleveland’s Sisters College represents is therefore a 
genial solution, through codperation, of a difficult problem: the 
highest possible training of Sisters for elementary and junior 
high-school teaching, through the avoidance of duplication and 
the pooling of resources within one diocese. 

Worthy of national notice, moreover, is that here again we 
find, instead of opposition, codperation between State and Church 
institutions; for the founding of Cleveland Sisters College was 
really the Catholic answer to a question raised by the State of 
Ohio. 

In 1920, the State Department of Education raised the ques- 
tion: Have we not too many small normal schools? Would it 
not be preferable to concentrate all efforts on selected institu- 
tions? 

But could not Catholic educational leaders ask themselves the 
same question: Is it economical and conducive to the highest 
possible training of our teachers to have each teaching com- 
munity maintain a normal school of its own? 

The State Department answered its own question by with- 
drawing recognition from many of its own secular normal schools. 
Here was a fine point in Church and State relations. By the 
same token, the State Department could refuse recognition, with- 
out being accused of discrimination, to community normal schools 
offering no greater guarantee than its own suppressed schools as 
to equipment and general efficiency. But here also was a fine 
opportunity for objective and cordial educational codperation. 
The Church is necessarily no less anxious than the State for the 
efficiency of its schools in secular studies. Religious character 
does not replace the need for specialized training. Therefore 
there was no reason why the Cleveland diocese should not co- 
6perate with the State and take all the means the State had 
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taken to promote the quality of teaching in its own schools. 

Still the problem offered numerous difficulties as few prece- 
dents existed and each teaching community had its own tradi- 
tions and habits. Archbishop Joseph Schrembs took the initia- 
tive of formulating a plan in 1921 and allowed it to mature under 
discussion till 1928. 

The provisions of the resulting agreement are worthy of gen- 
eral study. It was decided that all community normal schools 
located within the Diocese of Cleveland should cease to operate 
after 1928 and that they should be merged into a single institu- 
tion which should assume all the rights, obligations, and fune- 
tions of the community normals. 

The principle of codperation was to guide the reorganization. 
The new college should be a diocesan and an intercommunity 
project. All participating communities were to have members 
on the faculty, the actual administration being entrusted to the 
Bishop acting through one of the diocesan clergy, while the 
members of the Corporation would be: the Bishop of Cleveland, 
the Chairman of the School Board, the Chancellor of the Dio- 
cese, the Superintendent of Schools, and two representatives of 
each religious community. But not only would there be such a 
coéperation between the Church authorities and the teaching 
orders; there would also be full coéperation with the State. Not 
only should the new institution be incorporated under the laws 
of the State of Ohio, but “it should operate in close association 
with the Ohio Department of Education in raising the standards 
of the teaching profession,” full pre-service education being re- 
quired of all future teachers of the diocesan schools, the same to 
be provided by the new college. 

Such are the principles behind the Sisters College of Cleveland. 
The general interest of its foundation is evidently that it offers 
such a fine example of how church schools, while retaining their 
full autonomy, may work in harmony with state authorities in 
their legitimate efforts to supervise educational standards. State 
teaching certification for the Catholic schools of the diocese of 
Cleveland thus became automatic and Catholic parents were 
assured that, in addition to religious education, their children 
would find in their Catholic schools the same standards in 
secular studies as obtained in the public schools. 


Thus pledged from the beginning “to participate actively with 
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the State Department of Education in raising the qualifications 
especially of elementary school teachers,” the Sisters College of 
Cleveland was to follow the State’s continued efforts in that 
direction. So when in 1932 the State raised the certification re- 
quirements for elementary teachers from a two year to a four 
year level, Cleveland’s Sisters College followed suit, thus gaining 
the state-recognized right to confer the degree of Bachelor of 
Science in Education; till, further, in 1939, a graduate division 
was organized to provide for the requirements for permanent 
certification through the degree of Master of Arts in Teaching. 

It should be added that, after some hesitation, a division of 
nursing education was also started in 1939. For though the . 
administration felt that the distinct aim of Sisters College was 
its training of elementary and junior high-school teachers, a 
new call for codperation had come, this time from the schools of 
nursing at St. John’s and St. Vincent’s Charity Hospitals. And 
here again the fruits of codperation were reached, with a three 
year program leading to the State Certificate for Nursing, and a 
five year one leading to the degree of Bachelor of Science in 
Nursing, the distinctive aims, needs and means of both the teach- 
ing and the nursing groups being duly respected. 

What is more essentially interesting, however, is to see that 
the two separate Cleveland educational initiatives, the Board 
of Education’s support, with the codperation of Western Re- 
serve University, of a unique organization of the teaching of 
languages, and the diocesan unification of Catholic teachers 
training have come together. For the Sisters’ summer resi- 
dences at Western Reserve are really under the auspices of 
Cleveland Sisters College. These houses are specially reserved 
for actual and prospective teachers of French. _ Native French 
Sisters and members of the Summer School staff preside at meals. 
French is the only language used in the houses during the six 
weeks of residence. Thanks to these houses, the Sisters have 
the opportunity of visiting some twenty modern language and 
Latin groups conducted according to the Cleveland Plan, of 
attending the language training classes and special ateliers for 
oral practice taught by highly trained technicians in pronuncia- 
tion development and vocabulary building, and of pursuing 
literary studies under the visiting native French professors. And 
this means for our Sisterhoods, because of the special character 
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of the Cleveland organization, a unique opportunity for improve- | 


ment in a branch of teaching where inadequate preparation is 
wholly disastrous at the High School level. 

The catalogue of Cleveland’s Sisters College, however, is par- 
ticularly enlightening in showing what needs to be and can be 
done for the training of elementary and junior high school teach- 
ers. It offers forty-seven courses in Education, twenty-nine in 
the Social Sciences, some twenty in English, in Art, in Music, 
and in Philosophy, and more than ten in Science and in Re- 
ligion. It lists a faculty of some thirty-five instructors with 
degrees from the Catholic University, John Carroll University, 
St. Louis University, Marquette University, Boston College, 
Notre Dame, Innsbruck, Louvain, the University of Chicago, 
the University of California, Western Reserve, Ohio State, Co- 
lumbia, and Harvard. 

The Director of the School and Professor of Education, the 
Right Reverend John R. Hagan, has a Ph.D. and an §.T.D. 
from the Roman Collegium Urbanum, and an M.A. in Psy- 
chology and a D.Sc. in Ed. from the Catholic University. The 
Dean and Professor of Social Science, the Very Reverend Robert 
B. Navin, has also an 8.T.D. from the Collegium Urbanum, and 
an M.A. and a Ph.D. from the Catholic University; while the 
Professor of Religion, Rev. William L. Newton, the well known 
biblical scholar, has an §.8.D. from the Roman Biblical Insti- 
tute. Evidently it would be difficult to find a faculty which 
gives more guarantees of having examined the offerings of 
secular schools and of being able to criticize and utilize them in 
the light of Catholic scholarship. 

It should be clear, then, that on several counts Cleveland offers 
a most interesting case of codperation between Church and 
State, and between secular and religious educational institutions. 
There is no doubt that, as a result of the war, the United States 
is to be thrust into a position of increasing leadership. But our 
influence can be great only in proportion as we have solved our- 
selves the problems which must be solved if there is to be social 
peace and progress through the codperation in all domains of all 
men of good will. One of these problems is certainly that of the 
relations between secular and religious education. That the 
State has the right to supervise the standards of secular educa- 
tion no one will deny. That it should do so without interference 
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with the freedom of religion and hence of religious education, 
goes without saying. That the Church needs to maintain the 
highest standards of teaching practice in its own educational 
institutions is evident. That there should be mutual good will 
and mutual assistance between such institutions and secular 
schools and universities is the desideratum which in most coun- 
tries has never been reached. Any such examples of its attain- 
ment as are offered today in the city of Cleveland must therefore 
be of the greatest interest and value. 

Since its foundation, the Sisters College of Cleveland has 
graduated over 500 Sisters who have taught or are now teaching 
in the diocese fully prepared to meet the highest requirements of 
the State. In 1942 alone, it conferred the Bachelor of Science 
in Education degree on sixty Sisters representing ten religious 
orders. Such a mingling of religious communities in a common 
preparation is itself a splendid example of codperation. But the 
impact upon a secular university of such a body of Catholic 
Sisters as make up, summer after summer, the French Center of 
Western Reserve University is no less noteworthy. In the class- 
room, the Sisters, with their utter devotion to self-improvement, 
excite the admiration of both professors and students. On the 
campus, their dignity and kindliness arouse interest and awake 
sympathy. 

Two incidents of my recent stay at Western Reserve keep 
recurring to me. The first was the passing of two little boys 
under my window. One was black and the other white, and they 
were both singing a French song. The second was the spon- 
taneous reaction of a young lady with whom I was talking as two 
of our Sisters passed by. “When those Sisters smile at me,” she 
exclaimed, “they make me wish that I were a Catholic.” 

I cannot quite tell which of those two incidents impressed me 
the most. But I cannot help feeling that, from the standpoint 
of education, of Christian fellowship, and of what the American 
way of life should be, they are both deeply significant. 


‘ 


MISSION EDUCATION AND THE SOCIAL STUDIES * 


At the end of the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass, which is the cen- 
ter of our Catholic life, the priest turns to us and says, ITE 
MISSA EST: “Go, the Mass is ended. You have Christ. Take 
Him with you into the whole world.” This means to take Him 
with us into our homes, our offices, our factories, our classrooms. 
It means to-bring the “good news” of Christ to our neighbors 
wherever they may be. 

This means also that we must take our part in extending the 
mission work of the Church. With new world horizons opening 
to us today, we are challenged as Catholics to be missionaries at 
home and abroad. We are not Catholics at all unless we share 
our precious heritage with others. It was Christ Himself Who 
said, “Go into the whole world, and preach the gospel to every 
creature.” This is the role we can take in promoting world unity. 
This is our part in forming One World in Christ. 


A NEW MISSION COMMITTEE 


Our late Holy Father, Pope Pius XI, turned especially to the 
children to be missionaries by their prayer and sacrifice and 
action. He asked parents and teachers to develop in these chil- 
dren the true missionary spirit; a spirit which would grow into 
the vigorous apostolate of Catholic men and women. To aid 
teachers in this work of the children’s apostolate a new mission 
committee has recently been formed by the National Catholic 
Educational Association. The members of the committee repre- 
sent various groups of missionaries and educators, and their 
chairman is Monsignor George Johnson, Secretary General of the 
Association. 

This group met last March in Washington for the first time. At 
the opening meeting the members discussed the great mission 
work which is being carried on in our schools, and the problems 
which need to be solved by more united action. They all agreed 
that prayer and sacrifice have played a tremendous part in mis- 
sion work, and have borne wonderful fruit. They decided, there- 
fore, to focus their attention upon mission education. 

Mission education, as one might infer, has to do with the 


*A paper given by Sister Mary Joan, O.P., of the Commission on 
American Citecchiy The Catholic University of America, at the Camden 
Diocesan Council of the Parent Teachers Association, October 12, 1943. 
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child’s knowledge of people and their problems in mission lands. 
It calls for the development of some basic understandings and 
appreciations concerning all people, whether they live next door 
or across the world from us. Children must be led to see that 
all men are one in their human dignity and destiny; that all are 
called to be one in Christ. They must see that the differences 
found among men are a part of the plan of God, Whose works 
show marvelous diversity as well as unity. 

An appreciative knowledge of other peoples will lead children 
to respect and admire them. This is a natural basis for their 
supernatural love of neighbor. They need to know, for example, 
about the happy family living of the Chinese, and their rever- 
ence for older people. They need to know about their high 
ideals, and their patience, and the courtesy which is found in 
every home. They need to know that the Chinese are a great 
people. They need to know that the virtues of all peoples are 
the most important factors in their civilizations, and the essential 
qualities of their greatness. 

The knowledge of other peoples must awaken in children a 
sense of responsibility—a realization that they must share with 
others the gift of Faith in Christ. This realization is the goal of 
mission education, and the springboard of mission activity. 


MISSION EDUCATION IN THE SCHOOL PROGRAM 


A number of possibilities present themselves when one con- 
siders the place of mission education in the program of the ele- 
mentary school. Religion not only provides the motive for such 
education but develops basic understandings and Christian atti- 
tudes concerning other people, based on Christ’s twofold law of 
love. The language arts give opportunity for reports and dis- 
cussions, stories and dramatizations based on the life of mission 
peoples, while reading, in particular, opens a wide avenue for the 
knowledge of people in other lands. In music and art there is a 
place for learning about the culture of other peoples, whether it 
is found in the Negro spirituals of our own land or in the delicate 
paintings of Oriental peoples. 

Outside of religion, the social studies offer the best opportunity 
for fitting mission education into the curriculum. History gives 
us the record of missionary work already done, and provides us 
with inspiration for continuing this work. Geography, on the 
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other hand, stresses the relation of people to their environment 
today, and so emphasizes their ways of living and working 
throughout the world. But how does mission education fit ex- 
actly into the teaching of geography? Those of us who have 
asked this question have been overwhelmed by the answer. 


THE THIRD DIMENSION IN GEOGRAPHY 


First, let us look through some of the geographies for the ele- 
mentary school. What do they tell us about people in our own 
and other lands? Mostly, that they are miners or lumbermen 
or fishermen or farmers; that their principal cities have been 
built where trade routes cross; that life in every land is affected 
by climate and physical features. Some authors emphasize 
human geography. They tell more about the people themselves; 
how they build their homes, and how they dress, how they work, 
how they play. 

All these are important facts. But there is a third dimension 
in the life of all people, everywhere, at all times, which affects 
everything they do. The geographies tell about man’s relation- 
ship with nature, and they tell about his relationship with his 
fellowmen. But the third dimension is omitted. This third 
dimension is the relationship of man with God. 

A child’s study of the life of people is not complete unless it 
includes the following problems: 


1. How Are They Related to Nature? 

a o they depend upon God’s gifts of nature for their 
n 

How re they adapt themselves to their physical environ- 
ment 

What kind of resources do they have, and what kind of work 
do they do with them? 

etc. 


. How Are These People Related to Their Fellowmen? 
How do they live at home—and in their communities? 
How are they related to other peoples throughout the world? 
How do their language and customs differ from our own? 

etc. 


3. ac > These People Acknowledge Their Dependence upon 


Are they pagans or Christians or Jews? Are they Mo- 
hammedans or Catholics? 
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Do they live in mission lands, or in countries where the 
Faith has been strong for centuries? 
How does their religion affect the actions of their everyday 


living? 
etc. 

It is this last factor that we must supply. in teaching children 
about people of our own and other lands. There is nothing 
wrong with the geographies we use, except that the picture they 
give is not complete. In the study of Italy, for example, the 
textbook may mention St. Peter’s in Rome, and perhaps include 
a picture of Vatican City. But there is little indication of the 
part that religion plays in the life of the Italian people. The 
same is true in regard to the study of our own and all other 
countries. As teachers we must complete the study of every 
people by filling in that side of their life which is most important, 
namely, their dependence upon God. That is how mission edu- 
cation finds a fitting place in the social studies program of.our 
schools. 

A few concrete examples illustrating the place of mission edu- 
cation in the social studies may be taken from the curriculum, 
Guiding Growth in Christian Social Living.” This curriculum 
for the elementary school is being prepared as a part of the so- 
cial education program of the Commission on American Citizen- 
ship at The Catholic University of America. It is being con- 
structed under the direction of Monsignor George Johnson of 
the Department of Education, and is now nearing completion. 
The curriculum emphasizes Christian social teachings in their 
application to everyday living. It shows how every subject, re- 
ligion and the social studies, science and arithmetic, the language 
arts, music and art, health and physical education, may be made 
to contribute to the child’s growth in Christian living. 

The social studies program of the curriculum lays the founda- 
tion of mission education in the primary grades. In the first 
grade, for example, the child begins to develop essential under- 
standings and attitudes concerning other people, and his relation 
to them, in a simple study of family life. He learns the im- 
portance of love and sacrifice, obedience and cooperation, whether 
in the social life of the home or of any group in his small world. 

The second grade child extends these understandings to neigh- 


ristian urriculum for t mentary School, 
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borhood life, which centers about life and worship in the parish. 
A suggestive unit on the parish refers in its third problem to the 
mission parishes in our own and other countries, and so awakens 
the child’s consciousness of his memberhip in the Universal 
Church. 

The larger community is the subject of study in the third 
grade program. The child here learns something of the inter- 
dependence of people in obtaining such needs as food, shelter, 
and clothing. This is an important study, for it leads gradually 
to a concept of the dependence of men upon one another through- 
out the world, and their basic dependence upon God, the Father 
of all. 

While the program of the first three grades lays the basis for 
mission education by stressing elemental social principles in 
home and community living, the fourth grade takes it in full 
stride. Geography here deals with the life of people in contrast- 
ing regions of the world, as in the Amazon valley, the Sahara 
desert, the cold lands of the North. The child’s journey to these 
regions is completed by a study of the missions in each area. An 
illustrative unit on Alaska gives the teacher a great deal of in- 
formation and a rather full bibliography about its missions. 
Fourth grade history tells the story of men who came as ex- 
plorers and settlers from the Old World to the New, and of the 
great missionaries who came with them to strengthen and spread 
the Faith. 

In the fifth grade there is opportunity for close correlation 
between mission study and the social studies, which here include 
the history of our own country and the geography of the Amer- 
icas. In the history of the United States the child finds the story 
of the building of the Church in our land, and learns that the 
growth of this Church was promoted by the mission-minded peo- 
ple of Europe who were our forefathers. In the geography of our 
country the child learns the needs of the home missions in each 
region and begins to realize how many areas in this country are 
without priests and churches. The geography of Latin America 
reveals that the great monument to the Spanish missionaries is 
the Catholic life and culture of our southern neighbors today. 

The sixth grade child studies the history of the Old World, the 
beginnings of our Christian heritage of civilization. He finds 
that, from the time of St. Paul’s journey to Rome, Christian 
truths and Christian culture have gone to the ends of the world 
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with the missionaries. He learns what contribution to our heri- 
tage was made by such giants as Augustine of Canterbury, 
Patrick and Columba, Boniface, Cyril and Methodius, Francis 
Xavier and a host of other apostles to the peoples of the world. 

The geography of the eastern hemisphere today gives the sixth 
grade child more to think about than trade routes and capital 
cities. These are important; but is it not important too, that the 
countries in which St. Paul preached are now studded with Mo- 
hammedan mosques? Is it not important that the Scandinavian 
people have lost the heritage of faith which was precious to St. — 
Ansgar and St. Olaf, and St. Bridget of Sweden? Is it not sig- 
nificant to us as Catholics that the people of China are hungry 
for something more than rice, and are turning to our missionaries 
for spiritual nourishment? 

If the study of peoples in the Old World today stresses their 
relationship with God, the child’s picture of their life will be 
complete in its essentials. He will see not only how they live and 
work, but how they worship God. He will see how the Mass is 
offered today in the jungles of Africa, in the camps of Polish 
refugees in Iran and Iraq, and on the Islands of the Pacific where 
our boys kneel side by side with native peoples as brothers in 
Christ. 

The child in his geography lesson will learn how the little 
countries of Holland and Belgium have sent missionaries over 
the globe to proclaim the Faith which is so strong among their 
people. He will learn that the Russians are at heart a religious 
people, who may in the future turn to us for missionaries to help 
them revive their faith in Christ. 

The social studies program in the seventh grade provides for 
a more intensive study of the beginnings of our country. In this 
study the child learns how some frontiers were opened by in- 

~ trepid missionaries, while in other regions new settlers found the 
priest not long in coming to minister to their spiritual needs. 
The child becomes acquainted with such frontiersmen for Christ 
as Junipero Serra, builder of the Spanish missions, Peter De 
Smet, apostle to the Indians and trailblazer in the Northwest, 
and Samuel Mazzuchelli, missionary apostolic to pioneers of the 
Middle Border. He learns how love and sacrifice have made 
possible the faith of American Catholics today; he learns what 
responsibility we Americans have, to take our turn in bringing 
the “good news” of Christ to others. 
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In the eighth grade the child brings the story of our country 
up to date and in a simple way looks at the social problems of 
today from the Christian viewpoint. He not only recognizes 
mission needs at home, but sees new horizons for missionary 
work throughout the world as he learns the relation of our people 
to others on the globe. It may well be that mission education 
in this grade would also be a form of vocational guidance, bear- 
ing fruit in new recruits to the army of Christ’s missionaries. 


SUGGESTED MATERIALS 


These are but a few examples of the place of mission educa- 
tion in the school program. To cite them is to lead to a question 
which is a major one in such a program, namely, where to get 
materials. The mission committee of the National Catholic 
Educational Association is now at work gathering and organizing 
such materials, and their contributions will be most helpful in 
planning a workable program. In the meanwhile, there are a 
number of sources already available. 

First of all, there are the magazines of mission societies which 
give information about people in our home and foreign missions. 
Catholic Missions, published by the Propagation of the Faith, has 
rich material about people of every land as well as excellent 
illustrations. 

The Catholic Students’ Mission Crusade in Cincinnati, Ohio, 
publishes excellent Source Books about Africa, India, the North- 
lands, etc. They give a wealth of material, not only about the 
religion of the people in these lands but also about their adapta- 
tion to physical environment, their occupations, social life and 
culture. 

Maryknoll has published excellent units for the intermediate 
grades on How the Chinese People Live, and How the Japanese 
People Live. Then there is Father Considine’s book, Across a 
World, which gives splendid background material for mission 
study in many lands. The National Catholic Almanac, pub- 
lished by St. Anthony Press, is another invaluable source book 
for the teacher, and also for pupils in the upper grades. It gives 
the status of the Church in every land, as well as information on 
a number of related topics. 

On the children’s level there are a number of magazines and 
books. Among these are the Little Missionary magazine, the 
Junior Crusade Programmer, the Lo-Ting series of mission books 
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for small children. (The last named are published by Long- 
mans, Green and Co.) For older children there are a number of 
splendid biographies, such as Marie Fischer’s story of Theophane 
Venard, Grey Dawns and Red, which is published by Sheed and- 
Ward. 

Among the children’s readers which stress mission content as 
well as the practice of Christian living at home are those of the 
Faith and Freedom series. These are written by members of the 
Commission on American Citizenship, and they follow the social 
studies and mission program of the curriculum in every grade. 

The readers for the first three grades portray Christian social 
living in the home and community. The fourth reader, called This 
is Our Land, is a missionary reader throughout, for its stories 
emphasize the work of the priests who spread the gospel of Christ 
in our own land.- 

The fifth reader, These are Our People, turns the attention of 
the child to the home missions of our country as he reads stories 
of people in different regions of the United States. 

The sixth book, This is Our Heritage, stresses the apostolic 
work of the Church in the building of our American heritage. 
The seventh reader, These are Our Freedoms, and the eighth 
reader, These are Our Horizons, bring the child back to the Amer- 
ica of yesterday and today. Their stories show the growth of the 
Church in our country, and the horizons of world unity to which 
we must look forward as true Catholics. 


Knowledge of places and of peoples, of ways of living and 
habits of mind, of history and the allied subjects is important 
as study factors in that world understanding which must precede 
universal peace. But all this knowledge will be valueless unless 
it is illuminated and activated by the spirit of brotherhood in 
Christ. This spirit may be won less by study than by the prayer 
and sacrifice which we must all contribute to the work of spread- 
ing the gospel of Christ. We cannot all go to other lands, but 
we can all be missionaries in the ways given us at home. Then 
will we be truly Catholic, for, as Maurice Zundel has said so 
beautifully, “To be Catholic is to carry the whole world in your 
heart.” * 


*Zundel, Maurice, The Splendour of the Liturgy, Sheed, p. 131. 
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PHILOSOPHY AND OBJECTIVES OF THE CATHOLIC 
HIGH SCHOOL 


At the present time there is an upsurge of discussion on the 
need for reorganization in our Catholic educational system here 
in the United States. Catholic high school administrators are 
becoming convinced that the present high school set-up is not 
doing the job as it should be done. There is a healthy dissatis- 
faction with the status quo and, as a result, various proposed 
plans of reorganization are being studied. 

Principals in Catholic schools will miss a splendid opportunity 
to stimulate the professional spirit among their teachers if they 
fail to bring this topic before their faculty members. In order 
that discussion of the subject bear fruit there must be some plan — 
of approach. The writer suggests that the problem be attacked 
logically; i.e., first have the faculty discuss and formulate the 
underlying philosophy which they as Catholic educators hold in 
regard to the place of the Catholic high school’ in the educative 
scheme; secondly, have them discuss and formulate a statement 
of the specific aims and objectives of the particular high school 
to which they are attached, and then thirdly, discuss how the 
program of their particular school could be redirected toward the 
attainment of these aims. But any discussion of reorganization 
without a primary discussion of philosophy and objectives would 
seem to be aimless. 

Not only the Catholic high school administrators, but all the 
teachers as well, should have a clear conception of the aims and 
functions of the particular institution in which they are teaching. 
The duty of the secondary school is to provide experiences and 
sources of information that will lead to the fullest development 
of the students as individuals, both in their adolescent years and 
in adult life. Before this can be accomplished, the principal 
working with his faculty must determine as accurately as pos- 
sible (in view of the results of investigation and in the light of 
the Catholic philosophy of education) the present and probable 
future needs of the pupils in his school. These needs must then 
be translated into the significant general aims and the more 
specific objectives of the school. Only after these aims have been 
stated rather specifically can the principal and his faculty in- 
telligently examine how the curricular offerings of their school 
might be revamped so as to achieve these objectives. 
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The plan, therefore, is first a statement of the basic principles 
which should underlie Catholic secondary education, and sec- 
ondly a statement in which this philosophy is made specific 
through a listing of definite objectives. 

The Cooperative Study of Secondary School Standards calls for 
just such statements in Section B of the Evaluative Criteria. 
Should the qualitative approach of accrediting secondary schools 
become more acceptable to the accrediting agencies in the near 
future, such statements may prove quite helpful. 

In the following the writer presents what he considers to be a 
fair statement of the philosophy of the Catholic secondary 
school, taking into consideration the pupil, the curriculum, 
method of teaching, the staff, relations to state and to society in 
general, and objectives to be attained. 


OUR PHILOSOPHY OF AMERICAN SECONDARY EDUCATION 


Education is a preparation for successful living, a form of so- 
cial activity which includes all those experiences whereby the 
physical, emotional, intellectual, and moral powers of a human 
being are so developed as to prepare him for the accomplishment 
of his work here and for the attainment of his eternal destiny. 

Since every pupil has a supernatural end, American secondary 
education must take this end into account; it must be Christian 
in order to produce a Christian product, a supernatural man who 
thinks, judges, and acts constantly and consistently in accord- 
ance with right reason illumined by the supernatural light of the 
example and teaching of Christ; in other words, American sec- 
ondary education must strive to do as much as it can to produce 
the true and finished man of character. 

The pupil is not a creature of the State, but of God, and hence 
has certain inalienable rights which flow from God’s law as mani- 
fested in his nature. On the other hand, he is a social being and 
hence has certain duties to his fellow beings in society. 

It is the duty of the school to supplement the work of the 
home and Church in the development of the individual’s abili- 
ties and in the teaching of those truths, habits, skills, attitudes, 
and ideals which will prepare the individual both for active par- 
ticipation in the group and for a rich, personal life in which his 
particular capabilities are exercised to the full. The training 
provided should be such that all these activities will be regulated 
as well as stimulated by the Christian philosophy of life which 
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shall be as a golden thread running through every phase of his 
life. 

The Curriculum of the school should be such as to provide for 
the individual differences among the pupils and present such ex- 
periences as are best suited to provide for their needs and to 
develop the individual’s particular abilities within a reasonable 
limit. Further, the curriculum should provide such fundamental 
knowledge, habits, skills, attitudes, and ideals which are neces- 
sary in forming a general basis for life in a democracy; among 
such basic and integrative experiences, fundamental moral prin- 
ciples based on supernatural religion, are of primary importance, 
for without an ultra-rational sanction, principles necessary in the 
maintenance of a democracy will not be observed, because of a 
lack of motives prompting the observing of these principles. 

In developing the individual’s physical, emotional, moral, and 
intellectual powers emphasis should be placed on self activity of 
the pupil, for education is an immanent activity. In instructing, 
the teacher is only an instrumental, not an efficient cause. His 
duty is not to mold the mind of the child as the potter does the 
lifeless clay, but rather to assist the mind, the living spiritual 
substance to develop itself. Hence, activity and initiative on the 
part of the pupil with the teacher in the background as the guid- 
ing and suggesting hand, exercised only when necessary, is the 
_ ideal. For, an objective of our educational efforts is the develop- 
ment of leadership which means the easy and capable assumption 
of responsibility. 

In the actual presentation itself the functional approach 
should be used, ever striving to tie up the content under con- 
sideration with its application in life. 

Bearing in mind that in the work of education the efficacious 
influence of one personality upon another is due more to the in- 
ward life and character of an individual, the victories he has 
gained over himself, his inward convictions, what in his inmost 
soul he hopes, believes, and loves, rather than to any super- 
natural techniques or reasoning or method, the staff of the 
school should be selected primarily according to qualities of 
character and personality, and secondarily according to educa- 
tional preparation and professional experience; for, of all influ- 
ences, the most powerful is that which is exercised by one person 
upon another. 

Education is the transmission of the intellectual and cultural 
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heritage of one generation to the next; and as such, schools, which 
are the principal educative agents, act as arteries through which 
pass this heritage, this product of the people of the past for the 
people of the present and the future; as such the American sec- 
ondary school is a veritable fountain of youth for American 
democracy, for it is through the school that the cultural and in- 
tellectual life of our Democracy (or of any society or state) 
is largely revivified and sustained. 

But education saps the very life of a democratic society to 
the extent that it fails to inculcate moral principles based on the 
solid foundation of religion, for only religion can provide the 
supernatural motives, which alone are powerful enough to give 
the individual’s will the strength to curb his selfish tendencies. 
Where knowledge and skills are the principal ends of education, 
where the intellect and reasoning are trained, but where religion 
is omitted, the individual is trained to be more selfish, for the 
proper object of the powers of the intellect and reason are the 
self—they are naturally prompted to look out for the self—and 
thus a so-called neutral education in the end gnaws at the very 
vitals of a democratic society. Only a Christian system of edu- 
cation, in which religion occupies the prime position in the 
hierarchy of values and facts to be transmitted, can ultimately 
maintain the external freedom which we prize in a democratic 
society, for only religion furnishes man the means by which he 
can establish that more important freedom within himself. 

Therefore, it is the duty of the State not only to provide and 
encourage schools and the means of education, but to safeguard 
its own life, the common welfare of society, and the rights of 
the individuals of which it is composed by seeing to it that 
religion, the prime source of its life, is not stifled by an irreligious 
or so-called neutral system of education. 

Further, the school has duties to society and must cooperate 
with society in every reasonable way. However, the State must 
recognize the prior rights of the family in the education of the 
child as well as the preeminent rights of the Church, for the in- 
dividual has a supernatural end, in the preparation for which the 
Church alone has preeminent right. 

Hence the objective of education is “to form the Christian man 
of character, to cooperate with divine grace in forming Christ 
Himself in those regenerated by Baptism.” Thus, the whole man 
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is trained; the whole aggregate of human life, physical and 
spiritual, intellectual and moral, individual, domestic, and social, 
is taken in by Christian education, not with a view of reducing 
it in any way, but in order to elevate, regulate and perfect it, in 
accordance with the example and teaching of Christ. 

The object then is to train the pupil to participate in life more 
abundantly, to live all of life with all of himself; not to stunt 
his natural abilities and possibilities by the short-sighted indul- 
gence of his passions, but to develop and perfect his powers and 
coordinate them with the supernatural. 

The objective of the secondary school is to take the pupil as 
he comes from the elementary school and to continue this forma- 
tion in accordance with his advancement and to encourage him 
to achieve as nearly as possible the above ideal as it is neces- 
sarily modified by his particular abilities. 

In the following pages the philosophy stated above is trans- 
lated into a statement of significant general aims and more spe- 
cific objectives of a Catholic secondary school. 

In view of the four phases or sides of man’s life we have four 
general aims: man is (1) a child of God with a supernatural 
destiny and hence we have the Religious-Philosophy of life aim; 
man is (2) a social being—a citizen living in society and hence 
we have the Socio-Civic aim; man is (3) an individual with per- 
_ sonal needs and wants and hence we have the Individual-Avo- 
cational aim; finally, man is (4) a person who has to make his 
own way in the world and hence we have the Economic-Voca- 
tional aim. We now develop each of these in some detail. 


OBJECTIVES OF A CATHOLIC HIGH SCHOOL 
I. Religious-Philosophy of Life Aim: 

To give the individual definite principles, guides for conduct, 
rules by which to live (a plan of life), and to help him under- 
stand the meaning of life. To aid the individual in his religious, 
moral, intellectual, physical, and emotional development. More 
specifically : 

1. Give the pupil a fuller knowledge of religion and interpret 
it for him in view of life situations; show how it applies; give 
him an appreciation of its value. 

2. Give him an understanding of the whole man and the whole 
of life; a better grasp of the meaning of life; definite answers to 
the why of life and the how of living. 
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3. Present the principles which will serve as guiding lines in 
each pupil’s plan of life and thus, through a consideration of 
these, to furnish the motive power (will) which will enable the 
pupil to integrate and organize his own life; i.e., bring his various 
urges under control and thus establish a hierarchy among his 
desires in keeping with his supernatural end and the rights of his 
fellowman. 

4. Train his judgment in distinguishing primary (main) from 
secondary (lesser) values and in applying this distinction in his 
life to the personal, social, economic, civic, and leisure-time 
phases of his life. 

5. Develop in him moral ideals, habits, attitudes. 

6. Give him an appreciation of the means (supernatural: Sac- 
raments, Mass, prayer, etc.) at his disposal which can help him 
achieve the purpose of his creation. 

7. Develop in him a sense of personal responsibility through a 
realization of his duties: (a) toward God, (b) toward His repre- 
sentatives (Church, civic, state), (c) toward his fellowman 


(society). 
II. Socio-Civic Aim: 


To prepare the individual as an active citizen, as a cooperat- 
ing member of society; to prepare for those activities demanding 
social cooperation between the individual and the group and be- 
tween the individual and the individual and therefore to develop 
in him those abilities, habits, skills, ideals, attitudes, and that 
knowledge which will enable him to play his part as a positive 
social unit. This will be accomplished more specifically by: 


1. Developing in the pupil a true concept of his relation to all 
other members of society; i.e., a concept of the Mystical Body 
of Christ—the Christian view of society, and thus develop a 
social conscience or sense of social responsibility. 

2. Developing ideals and habits of conduct and cooperation. 

3. Giving him: (a) a knowledge of the place and importance 
of social institutions in the social order together with appropriate 
ideals, attitudes and habits; (b) a knowledge of civic activities 
and duties in community life together with the proper ideals, 
attitudes and habits; (c) a knowledge of the major activities 
in the state and nation together with the Christian duties, ideals, 
attitudes and habits appropriate to them; (d) a knowledge of 
the political principles and duties together with the appropriate 
ideals, attitudes, and habits (training in honesty). 

4. Preparing the individual for worthy home membership to- 
gether with an understanding of the duties and proper attitude 
toward married life. 
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III, Individual-Avocational Aim: 


To take into account the individual’s different abilities and 
thus develop in him, in so far as is reasonably possible, his per- 
sonality and character, and prepare him for those activities 
which, while individual in character, nevertheless have a great 
influence on the social group. More specifically: 


1. Give the individual as accurate as possible an insight into 
his own abilities and limitations. 

2. According to this profile of his abilities, together with his 
own interests, to guide him into that type of curriculum which 
will best prepare him for those life activities for which he is 
fitted, and to foster his interests in this field. 

8. To train the individual’s intellect by: developing in him a 
firmer grasp of the fundamental processes, such as arithmetic, 
reading, spelling, composition, and expression. 

4. To train the individual to think for himself by pa nang 
initiative in the solution of problems in the various subjects o 
the curriculum. 

5. To train the judgment of the individual to apply general 
and specific principles to varying situations. 

6. To train his imagination through the various courses and by 
providing an outlet for creative activities. 

7. To foster physical, mental, moral health habits and thereby 
insure a healthy mind in a healthy body. 

8. By guidance and stimulation to aid the pupil in developing 
oes character and personality in the light of his philosophy of 

e. 

9. To prepare him for the worthy use of leisure time, by: 

(a) Developing in him a love and appreciation for the 
worthwhile (cultural) things in life: a taste for the 
wholesome in literature, drama, art, the movies, etc. 

(b) Developing pleasure interests of a physical-recreation 
sort which will carry over into adult life. 

(c) Developing self-satisfying habits of amusement: hob- 
bies, creative activities as well as wider interests likely 
to benefit society. 


IV. Economic-Vocational Aim: 


To prepare the individual as a prospective worker and pro- 
ducer; to prepare him to “pull his own load”; i.e., to give him a 
general preparation for efficient participation in those activities 
which involve economic efficiency. More specifically: 

1. Discover the special aptitudes and interests of the indi- 


vidual by offering him an opportunity to explore his own in- 
terests and abilities. 
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2. Through vocational guidance, give him an introductory 
knowledge of the different vocational activities, and an under- 
standing of the meaning and importance of the different voca- 
tional activities to society. 

8. Develop in the individual the proper habits and general 
skills necessary in the vocational activity for which he is fitted, 
keeping in mind to train him to adjust and adapt himself readily 
and easily to the changing demands of life. — 

4. Develop in the individual the concept of the different rela- 
tions among members of a certain vocational group, between 
different vocational groups, employer and employee, producer 
and consumer, capital and labor and the rights and duties of one 
to the other. 

5. Give him an introductory knowledge of the principles of 
economics as they come into play in the average citizen’s life, 
with emphasis on the consumer phase. 

6. Give him some insight into the ideals, standards, and condi- 
tions of the economic world. 

7. Give him some knowledge of the relations between govern- 
ment and industry. 

8. Give him a clear concept of a living wage and a moderate 
acquaintance with the principles of social justice, together with 
the means permissible to achieve them. 

9. Give him an understanding of the Christian ideals and 
standards and a fair grasp of their implications and application 
in the economic world of today, together with an indication of 
what he can do to help achieve them. 


It is scarcely necessary to add that the above aims outline a 
point of departure for a further elaboration of more detailed 
aims to be worked out by the various departments in the school. 
It is only after this has been done—when each teacher realizes 
what particular aims he is responsible for in the courses in- 
trusted to him, that we can look for real improvement in the 
instruction offered in our secondary schools. | 

Perhaps nothing will help free the teacher from being a slave to 
a textbook as much as a vivid realization of specific aims to be 
achieved. 

A discussion and formulation of statements similar to those 
above should prove a challenge and a source of stimulation for 
many a faculty meeting throughout the year. 

Urnsan H. 8.M. 


Education Department, 
Loyola University Graduate School, 
Chicago, Ill. 


THE COLLEGE WOMAN'S RESPONSIBILITY ON THE 
HOME FRONT 


In the days before the destruction at Pearl Harbor this ter- 
rible war seemed to us like a mirage. Today it is near and real. 
Those who are bound to us by the tenderest ties—husbands, 
fathers, brothers—are actors in the world tragedy, which daily 
grows in intensity, spreading moral and physical ruin, shattering 
bodies and torturing souls. Between the fierce episodes of bat- 
tle, we distinctly hear the pitiful chorus of bereaved wives, 
mothers, and innocent children. 

Why are we fighting in Europe and in the Pacific? England 
and America proclaim that they are opposing materialism, athe- 
ism, and paganism. In Europe we are fighting an ideology which 
recognizes only material values, which enslaves man by denying 
God, and sets up in His stead a totalitarian state. We are fight- 
ing the Japs because they are trying to destroy liberty in the 
Orient and in the strength of their frenzied passion would im- 
pose a pagan totalitarianism upon the vanquished. England and 
America quite generally identify this war as a crusade for Chris- 
tian civilization. 

To be logical, then, while our trained men are crushing the 
barbarous, material forces of the enemy abroad, trained women 
at home must build up the spiritual and Christian ideals for 
which we are shedding blood. It is the responsibility of Catholic 
women, through the training and the discipline of the Catholic 
liberal arts college, to revive the standards, the traditions, the 
morality, the culture for which Christianity once stood. 

Msgr. Fulton J. Sheen, in his radio talks last winter, pointed 
out the futility of fighting the war on foreign fields without a 
corresponding effort to counteract devastating ideologists on the 
home front. We might “rid the world of Hitler,” he said and 
still not “have peace unless we supply the spiritual and moral 
forces the lack of which produced Hitler.”* Through the me- 
dium of the Catholic liberal arts college, youth is brought into 
contact with Christ and His teachings, the source of that new 
life which alone will give joy and peace to this sad, war-torn 
world. Msgr. Sheen, likewise, called attention to the fact that 


*“War and Revolution,” the first of a series of addresses on the Crisis 
of Christendom, delivered January 3, 1943. 
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it was the pragmatism—the expedient thing is the right thing, 
there is no absolute standard of truth and falsehood, of right and 
wrong—which the Japs learned in our American universities that 
led to the bombing of Pearl Harbor.* Materialistic, atheistic, 
and pagan forces, often under the guise of patriotism, are being 
mobilized in our own country today. The exigency of the hour 
demands a counter-mobilization of spiritual and cultural forces. 
The best training ground for intelligent, American Catholic 
women is the Catholic liberal arts college. 

The history of education in the totalitarian states of Europe 
in the past fifty years shows us how the enemies of freedom have 
made capital of the emotional and intellectual susceptibility of 
youth at the high school and college level. A brief review of 
educational trends in Germany and in Russia in pre-totalitarian 
days may make us more alert to the evils threatening Christian 
liberty at home. Aware of the danger, young women may be led 
to a re-evaluation of ideas and values, which will enkindle in » 
them a spirit of sacrifice and true patriotism. In the present 
emergency we need women of will and of vision, who scorn the 
temptation of the big pay-check, who ignore band-wagon ideas, 
mere flag waving notions of patriotism because they understand 
the real issues at stake. 

In an article, “How Totalitarian Is Our Education,” which 
appeared in the Bulletin of American Colleges for October of 
last year, Professor McCrossen* of Bucknell University at- 
tempts to analyze the trends which have helped to develop the 
totalitarian mind in Germany and in Russia. The causes, of 
course, took root long ago in European soil. The Renaissance 
with its over-emphasis and flattery of the intellect led to the 
overthrow of the authority of the Church. The religious discord 
and rationalism, which followed, produced the anti-Christian 
thinking of the eighteenth century. With Christian revelation 
“whittled down,” the divinity of Christ denied, science enthroned, 
it was an easy matter in the twentieth century to reject the idea 
of God and of a future life, to deify material progress, and to 
make creature comforts man’s supreme good. 


*“More Barnacles on the Ship of Democracy,” the fourth address in the 
above series, delivered January 24, 1943. 

*V. A. McCrossen, “How Totalitarian Is Our Education,” Association of 
American Colleges Bulletin, October 1942. 
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Mr. McCrossen mentions three major educational trends in 
Germany and in Russia which conditioned youth for Nazism and 
Communism. The first general tendency was the emphasis upon 
the “practical,” the “modern,” and the vocational. Youth de- 
manded that the schools teach them what was easy and only 
those subjects which would help them to get a job. “Learning 
by doing” became the slogan of the new philosophy of education. _ 
The phrase has a familiar ring in our own country at the pres- 
ent time. The schools in Germany and in Russia were turned 
into workshops. Technical and vocational courses, manual 
training and commercial subjects supplanted literature, language, 
-philosophy, “pure mathematics and pure science.”* The only 
history tolerated was contemporary social and economic history. 

Both in Germany and in Russia as an object lesson, teachers 
and classes visited industrial plants, commercial centers, and 
farms. All the while service to the state and to the community 
rather than to God and to the individual was stressed. Eternal 
laws, the commandments of God were to be set aside whenever 
they conflicted with what was deemed useful for the state. 

A second trend in the so-called progressive schools of Ger- 
many and Russia was the complete rejection of the intellectual 
element in education. It was no longer the responsibility of the 
school to “instill knowledge and provide inspiration” but to help 
the pupil to “adjust his personality to his environment’’* to the 
end that he might be of greater service to the state. To aid in 
this adjustment, sex education, a guidance or counseling pro- 
gram, with the intention of subtly breaking down all standards 
of decency, was introduced. Boys and girls were catalogued in 
a sort of mechanical way instead of being given an opportunity to 
develop their spiritual and intellectual powers. 

A third trend, mentioned by Mr. McCrossen, in the higher 
education in Germany and in Russia was the tremendous interest 
in the social sciences—sociology, politics, and economics. Lenin, 
Trotsky, and others have said “that the certain way to make a 
good communist out of a pupil is to have him deny God, love sex, 
and study the social sciences.” ® One can readily see how, unless 
the social sciences are based upon the solid principles of Chris- 


* Tbid., p. 434. 
Ibid., p. 437. 
* Ibid., p. 441. 
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tianity, they are nothing else but agents of propaganda spread- 
ing any kind of contemporary opinion. 

A materialistic, one-sided type of education prepared the way 
for the pagan and atheistic totalitarian states of Europe. Such 
an education unbridled the passions of man and is largely re- 
sponsible for the greed, discord, hatred, and war in the world 
today. A utilitarian, incomplete education has enslaved man in 
Europe by fettering his intellectual and spiritual powers. Ser- 
pentine educational forces which gradually strangled freedom 
in Europe have been creeping into our own schools. 

Today when the demands of war necessarily emphasize tech- 
nical skills, mechanical devices, physical energy, and man-power, 
there is danger that the spiritual and intellectual values may be 
not only damaged but permanently injured. In our patriotic 
zeal to produce guns, planes, and munitions we must never lose 
sight of what we are fighting for as well as what we are fighting 
against. We emphatically declare that we are fighting for free- 
dom and for Christian culture. Training and clearly defined 
objectives are as necessary for the defense line at home as they 
are for offensive attacks abroad. The training school for women 
intellectually and morally qualified for one of the most im- 
portant branches of service, the B.S.I.F—Builders of Spiritual 
and Intellectual Freedom—is the Catholic liberal arts college. 

The Catholic college endeavors to show man his place in the 
world by pointing out his relation to God and to his fellow men. 
The Catholic college offers a philosophy and promotes a culture 
in harmony with the dignity of man. The Catholic liberal arts 
college stands for a spiritual idealism based on the inspiring 
truths of Faith and for a realism which puts into practice the 
theological virtues, the doctrine of the Mystical Body, the spir- 
itual and the corporal works of mercy. The Catholic college 
strives to develop the complete man, to fit him for this life and 
for the next by training all his faculties, intellect, heart, imagina- 
tion, and will. Every subject in the curriculum may contribute 
toward this development. No one branch of study presents the 
whole truth, nor will it ever solve the problems of man. Alfred 
Noyes has pointed out that the big conflict of our day is not be- 
tween truth and falsehood but “that our world is so highly spe- 
cialized that it grows more and more difficult for us to relate our 
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particular fragments of truth to the whole.”* Here Catholic 
philosophy comes to the rescue and establishes balance, ‘order, 
and harmony among the warring elements of truth. To use a 
phrase of Chesterton she sets up a “background of common 
sense” * in keeping with the eternal destiny of man. 

Even in the Catholic liberal arts college there is the danger 
that women may mistake the real issues and lose the great op- 
portunity of saving Christian culture on the home front. It is 
all-important that the college woman grasp the Catholic totality 
view of life—“that every sphere of human life is related essen- 
tially to every other” *—and all bear a relationship to God. A 
man’s outlook and religious beliefs necessarily influence his so- 
cial and business activities. His life cannot be departmentalized, 
neither should his education. This broader, more complete 
aspect of life and of education will inspire college women to put 
more effort into those formative, cultural courses in religion, 
philosophy, literature, and language, which are still obligatory 
in most liberal arts colleges. Such an attitude will help the col- 
lege woman to round out her Catholic personality and will make 
her a more potent influence in her own chosen field. 

To be contented merely with departmentalized knowledge is 
to curb one’s freedom of thought and of action. It is to develop 
“facilities rather than faculties.”*° To borrow a phrase from 
Katherine Brégy, it is to make for “efficient inefficiency.”** We 
have already seen what over-specialized training has done for 
Europe. As we examine the various fields of knowledge in rela- 
tion to man’s living, let us see how each may contribute toward 
the disciplining and the developing of his faculties. Our men in 
training and on the firing line daily witness the fact that “physi- 
cal powers are freed through discipline and achieve form.’ 


*Calvert Alexander, 8. J., The Catholic Literary Revival, Bruce, Mil- 
waukee, 1935, p. 262. 

*Quoted by Katherine a in “Why Poetry?—And Why Catholic,” 
proceedings of The Catholic Poetry Society of America, April 27, 1941, 


p. 19. 
*George D. Bull, SJ., “The Function of the Catholic College,” Prose 
s by Rev. Vincent Flynn, Charles Scribner’s Sons, Chicago, 1942, 


p. 5. 

*Norman Johnson, CS8.C., “Educating for Liberty,” The Ave Maria, 
vol. 56, p. 615 (Nov. 14, 1942). 

"“Why Poetry?—And Why Catholic,” proceedings of The Catholic 
Poetry Society of America, April 27, 1941, p. 17. 

* Stringfellow Barr, “Freedom Through Discipline,” The Catholic Di- 
gest, p. 42 (November 1942). 
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Man’s intellectual and spiritual powers, too, are liberated 
through the discipline of the liberal arts college. 

Philosophy stemming from Catholic theology presents the 
principles of life. Catholic philosophy not only synthesizes and 
gives a rational basis for the elements of truth represented in 
the various branches of knowledge, but it directs man how to 
examine these principles in a manner worthy of an intelligent, 
free being. Logic trains the mind to think accurately and clearly. - 
Ethics and epistemology set up norms for evaluating conduct 
and knowledge. These subjects help to develop men and women 
of character who can think straight. In the present confusion of 
ideas and values such standards are indispensable if we are to 
revive Christian ideals. Metaphysics analyzes basic principles 
of reality ana tells us what man is. To know the true nature 
of man is important if we would make man happy and better his 
condition. Cosmology, psychology, and theodicy coordinate 
man’s relation to the universe, to himself, to his fellow men, and 
to God. The whole scheme of Catholic philosophy is to “instill 
knowledge with wisdom.” 

Philosophy lays down basic principles, gives perspective and 
insight into the problems of life. Economics, government, and 
sociology show men in action struggling for a livelihood and for 
temporal security and well being. When these studies are ap- 
proached from the Catholic totality attitude, they become more 
than experiments on “segments of society,”** more than just 
treatment of “economic sores.” ** They become a positive force 
for good. To study sociology, economics, and politics with 
profit, the college woman must be well grounded in Catholic 
philosophy and have a broad insight into history and literature. 
With this background a study of the political and social sciences ~ 
may help to promote charity, justice, and temperance in the 
world. 

The totality view of life when applied to the field of history 
will soon convince one that the past has much to offer the pres- 
ent. History makes us realize that under similar circumstances 
men have always acted in more or less the same way. What has 
happened does and can happen again is the philosophy of his- 
tory. The realization that history repeats itself will help to 


* McCrossen, op. cit., p. 444. 
™ McCrossen, op. cit., p. 444. 
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develop prudence. An understanding of history will sober and 
stabilize thought and may help to prevent destructive experi- 
mentation, which has brought Europe to the brink of ruin. A 
study of history will expose the modern fallacy that the latest 
thing is always the best. An impartial study of history will con- 
vince an unbiased mind that Christianity has time and again 
brought order out of chaos, that it has freed men and women, 
and is the basis of the democratic ideals for which we are fight- 
ing. As Chesterton and Christopher Dawson have pointed out, 
Christianity has not failed today, but for the last four hundred 
years men have been gradually getting away from its teachings, 
so that the modern man is but a “weak parody” ** of the Chris- 
tian man. 

The emotional presentation of religious ideals or the lack of 
them is the work of literature. Through literature the college 
woman will come fo know not only the mind of man but his heart 
and soul as well. A true interpretation of literature is impossible 
without a philosophic background. For what men think influ- 
ences their emotional life and their conduct. Why do we find in 
contemporary literature so much discontent, bitterness, and 
cynicism? It is because, outside of Catholic thought, man is con- 
sidered only as a kind of animal in conflict with the world about 
him and with other “higher types” of animals; or man is reduced 
to a mere mechanized being, earthbound with a grave as his 
destiny. A study of the great body of Christian literature of the 
past will reveal the stature, the dignity, the nobility of man. At 
times, especially in poetry, literature goes beyond the bounds of 
time and space and gives us a glimpse of the eternal, as in the 
Divine Comedy or in the sublime works of Francis Thompson. 

A study of the literature of the world will help to develop in 
young people a spirit of Christian tolerance and sympathy 
toward all classes, races, nations, which is so much needed today. 
The reading of great books will bring the college woman into 
contact with the source of inspiration which has made western 
civilization. Stephen Vincent Benét, in one of his last works, 
“They Burned the Books,” dramatically presents how the Nazi 
cast into the flames the great books of the world in an endeavor 
to destroy Christian and democratic ideals. 

In order to better appreciate the beauties and the value of 


“Calvert Alexander, 8.J., op. cit., p. 13. 
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literature, the college woman must know something of the pos- 
sibilities and the flexibility of language. In most liberal arts 
colleges students are urged to take foreign languages and Eng- 
lish composition. Training in language will promote habits of 
concentration, accuracy, and precision. The surest test of the 
understanding of anything is the ability to express one’s ideas on 
it clearly and effectively. Training in composition will give the 
college woman practice in evaluating information, in distinguish- 
ing between fact and opinion, and in detecting propaganda. 
English composition will teach young women how to analyze and 
how to organize. Creative writing courses cultivate powers of 
observation and refine the emotions. Courses in writing help to 
develop the appreciation of beauty and of discipline. 

The study of science and mathematics reveals the importance 
of law and order. The physical and biological sciences show the 
wonder of the material forces God has given and the greatness 
of the human body. Science and mathematics, as they are pre- 
sented in the Catholic liberal arts college, tend to inspire a re- 
spect for the physical and the natural law. Training in science 
will give women “laboratory technique.” ** and make them real- 
ize the importance of “testing for truth.” Mathematics, since it 
is a symbol of thought, will, like language, develop the qualities 
of accuracy, precision, and concentration. Mathematics gives 
not only training in logic, but it shows the beauty of order and 
symmetry. 

Through the rich curriculum of the liberal arts college, domi- 
nated by Catholic principles and ideals, women have an oppor- 
tunity of coming into contact with various phases of Christian 
culture. The discipline required in the mastery and interpreta- 
tion of subject matter will free the intellect, and train the 
imagination, heart, and will. It is important that the college 
woman take a serious attitude toward her work and realize that 
she is training in one of the most constructive branches of 
patriotic service. To specialize too early in her college years or 
to slight those cultural, background courses is to hamper train- 
ing and to reject a powerful means of bringing about harmony 
and peace. Dr. Hutchins reminds us: “The world is probably 
closer to disintegration now than at any time since the fall of the 
Roman Empire. If there are any forces of clarification and uni-. 


* Johnson, op. cit., p. 616. 
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fication left . . . they had better be mobilized instantly, or all 
that we have known as Western civilization may vanish.” 
Will not the Catholic college woman rally to the call! 

Since the Catholic life is the totality one, the college girl must 
learn how to put into practice in her own life the “clarifying” 
and “unifying” forces of Catholic theology, philosophy, and 
sociology. The greatest permanent service the qualified Cath- 
olic woman can render her country today is to take advantage 
of the opportunities the liberal arts college offers her of knowing, 
realizing, assimilating, vitalizing in her own life the great prin- 
ciples of Catholic living. Through the Mass and Holy Com- 
munion, the Catholic college woman has the privilege of coming 
into daily contact with Christ, the source of that life, culture, 
and freedom for which we are fighting. From Christ and with 
Christ she will come to know the “Way, the Truth, and the 
Life,” which is the only means of bringing to the world peace, 
justice, and charity. To be willing to make sacrifice, to put 
forth effort in an endeavor to know, to live, and to defend 
Christian culture is the goal and the responsibility of the Cath- 
olic college woman on the home front. 

Sister Teresa ANN Dov ze, O.8.B. 
Mount St. Scholastica College, 
Atchison, Kans. 


™ Robert M. Hutchins, “The Higher Learning: 1940,” The Commonweal, 
vol. 32, p. 112 (May 31, 1940). 
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THIRTY YEARS AFTER 


A Special Department conducted by Epwarp Francis MoHLER 
A corrective for some of our educational theory drawn 


from the experience of a teacher whose service covers 
the period from 1911 to 1943 without a break. 


VII 


Sussect: Timothy T. His brother was a professional fighter. 
Something like that can be said for Timothy. 

Scnoot History: The teacher of only a few years’ experience 
would be due for a stunning surprise in the person of hand- 
some Timothy T. He had a disarmingly direct look beneath 
his John L. Lewis eyebrows; he had the air of a Robert Mantell 
about to thunder in a heavy Shakesperian role. But his 
appearance at first lied and the lie in time became truth. 
More of that later. 

One of Timothy’s instructors in Medieval History turned 
the attention of the class to the text being used and asked 
Timothy to read. Bravely the young man began. Scarcely 
had a word passed his lips when a brutal mispronunciation 
smote the ears of his classmates. Then followed a shower of 
mistakes unbelievable in their crudity. Someone else was 

asked to continue. 

After class Timothy went to his Instructor and said: “Mr. 
Dane, please, after this when you want me to read in class, 
let me know the day before.” “Why?” “TI’ll prepare for it 
and you'll find that I do much better.” “Very well; I’ll call 
on you Thursday.” 

Thursday was a great day for Timothy. When he read a 
new person was presented to the class. He had the correct 
pronunciation for every word. The job was beautifully done! 

ApsusTMENTs Maps: The school faculty heard about Timothy 
T. and his reading. Everyone wanted to know about the 
scholastic Jeckyl-Hyde. It was discovered that Timothy T. 
had a brother who fought professionally under the name of 
“Battling” Bondy but Timothy also was to show what a 
fighter he could be. Through unrelenting toil he overcame 
his handicaps with outside coaches. Both pronunciation and 
enunciation became faultless without the least sign of affec- 
tation. He became a fine elocutionist and a really great actor. 
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In his senior year his college presented him in “The Merchant 
of Venice.” In full dress Timothy T. appeared in a bare stage, 
presented all the chief roles and maintained continuity unaided. 
It was a championship for a fighter and his comrades so 
regarded it. 

Sussequent History: Timothy T. entered the advertising busi- 
ness and in a few years was art director for a nationally 
famous agency. He was in demand as a speaker. The Little 
Theatre of his home town found in him a mainstay and a 
protean actor. These interests he has maintained through 
the years. 

Conc.iusion: When Timothy T.’s limited talents are taken into 
consideration (or should we say specialized talents?) what 
he accomplished through the fighter instinct, through sheer grit 
shows first, his own powerful character; second the capacity 
of the human spirit for achievement. Let it not be set aside 
as a Dale Carnegie observation when the remark is made that 
teachers are too often inclined to “measure” or seek out the 
“T. Q.” They need to be reminded of the truth that measuring 
the mind is setting out to do too much with too little. An 
occasional Timothy T. or one in a lifetime may be a living 
reminder. Let us not be too sure that we know all the 
answers. 


VIII 


Sussect: Junior H. Just an ordinary fellow. 

Scuoo, History: Junior H. was one of four brothers whose 
family had a long and quiet successful business history. Small 
manufacturing was their field. Junior and two other H. boys 
took commercial work in high school; the other brother gradu- 
ated from college. These brothers were much alike, earnest, 
modest, hard-working and not particularly talented. Junior 
subtracted from his good qualities by overindustry. He was 
forever in a rush to finish the work he was doing whether he © 
understood ‘it or not. In bookkeeping, for example, he was 
rapid fire in making entries and posting, went far ahead of the 
class and fell far behind most in understanding. In general, 
however, Junior was a pretty fine boy. 

ApsJUSTMENTS Maps: Junior was told several times to slow up in 
his work. He could not resist temptation and his books were 
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confusion. Finally his Instructor thought the time had arrived 
for a severe lesson, an abrupt adjustment. Junior’s entire 
bookkeeping set, excluding the text, was confiscated and he 
was told to get another and begin again. The added expense 
angered both the boy and his father but the parent had the 
good sense, after he had cooled off, to support the teacher. 
Another set of books was purchased and Junior kept pace 
with the class, learning something as he went along more 
sedately. If we are to take the proofs offered by his later life, 
this slowing up process taught Junior to do what he was told, 
to listen to those capable of advising him, and to learn reten- 
tively by easy stages. 

Sussequent History: Junior entered business with his father, 
first selling, later organizing. In a few years the family was 
using him to open other enterprises in which they were invest- 
ing money. Prosperity came. Junior moved modestly and 
successfully with these projects because he had learned to suit 
his limited talents to the jobs at hand. He married and became 
the father of four daughters, two of whom he sent to college. 

This still young business man sometimes encounters his old 
Instructor. In the ensuing profitable “Remember when”. . . 
session he does not fail to refer to the “confiscation” episode, 
translating his own experience into terms which the younger 
generation—his daughters—would understand. When he had 
learned he had learned the hard way. He retained what he 
had learned. 

Conciusion: Junior H. is an example I would offer from the 
number of ordinary boys whose talents are limited, who learn 
somehow or other to concentrate within the limits of those 
talents and squeeze from them all their possibilities. It is trite 
to say that such men and boys are the backbone of American 
life; but trite or not it needs to be said. Teachers who genu- 
flect before the altar of efficiency and high percentage results, 
teachers who are geniuses and on the side of genius can and do 
harm boys like Junior by belittling or overlooking them. I 
prefer the student who remembers through the continuous 
drip, drip of years, not the student who flashes blindingly for a 
moment and moves on to another unrelated blinding flash. 
I'll take the Juniors and you, if you are on the side of genius, 
you can have the geniuses. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES 


MSGR. P. J. MCCORMICK INSTALLED AS RECTOR OF C. U. 


The Catholic University of America is an institution founded 
to inculcate the virtues of religion and of patriotism and to pro- 
mote the progress of learning and science, the Most Rev. Michael 
J. Curley, Archbishop of Baltimore and of Washington and 
Chancellor of the University, declared November 9 in his ad- 
dress at the installation of the Rt. Rev. Msgr. Patrick J. 
McCormick, as Rector of the University to succeed the late 
Bishop Joseph M. Corrigan. 

The ceremonies, held in the gymnasium of the University, 
coincided with the Annual Meeting of the American Hierarchy 
and brought together a distinguished assembly of churchmen, 
members of the foreign diplomatic corps, government officials, 
and representatives of American educational institutions, includ- 
ing the British Ambassador to the United States, Lord Halifax, 
who also attended as Chancellor of the University of Oxford. 

Following the processional led by the 2517th Service Unit 
Band, the Most Rev. John J. Glennon, Archbishop of St. Louis, 
delivered the invocation. The decree appointing Monsignor 
McCormick was read by His Excellency the Most Rev. Amleto 
Giovanni Cicognani, Apostolic Delegate to the United States. 

An honorary degree doctor of laws was conferred upon Victor 
Andres Belaunde, Vice-Rector of the Catholic University of 
Peru, for his service to Catholic intellectual life in that country. 
Following the inaugural address by Monsignor McCormick, 
greetings were extended to the new Rector by the Most Rev. 
James E. Kearney, Bishop of Rochester, on behalf of the clerical 
alumni, and by Andrew P. Maloney, president of the Alumni 
Association, on behalf of the lay alumni. Music was provided 
by the University Choir. The Most Rev. John Gregory Murray, 
Archbishop of St. Paul, gave the Benediction. 

Observing that the Church and the nation are facing “what 
may prove to be one of the gravest crises in the history of 
either,” Archbishop Curley asserted that faculty members of the 
University cannot “retire to their ‘ivory towers’ to speculate, 
leaving the world outside the academic cloister to wrestle as best 
it may with the difficulties that beset it.” 

Speaking for the University Trustees and members of the 
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Hierarchy, Archbishop Curley asked that the University and 
its Rector “keep in close touch with the progress of the struggle 
in which our nation is now engaged and do all that lies within 
their power to hasten the victory of our American arms.” He 
continued: 


“Tt is well for us to be reminded that a nation is not great 
simply because it can boast of a well trained or even of a victor- 
ious army. Its real claim to greatness lies in the moral character 
of the main body of its citizens; in their humble recognition of 
their dependence upon God and of their corporate as well as their 
individual obligation to abide by His laws; in their subordination 
of temporal to eternal values and of material aims to spiritual 
purposes. It is here, we do not hesitate to say, that America has 
failed; and it is here that the Catholic University, which is 
founded upon the Primacy of the Spiritual, can make a vital 
contribution to our national welfare. 

“The false philosophy of materialism, with its by-products of 
atheism and agnosticism, has poisoned the stream of American 
thought. Man, in that vague, impalpable form known as ‘human- 
ity,’ has supplanted God as an object of worship; faith in the 
existence of the supernatural world is branded as superstition; 
and science is proclaimed as the one and only source of knowl- 
edge. Many causes are being assigned for the present world 
conflict; but we are convinced that this denial of God and of 
His revelation is the principal one. 

“Social injustice, international rivalry, crime and lawlessness, 
whether on the part of individuals or of groups, stem ultimately 
from this rejection of God; and there is no cure for these and 
the other evils that beset our civilization but a return to the 
practice of the social gospel that God made known to the world 
through the mission of His Divine Son.” 


Archbishop Curley concluded by urging staff members and 
students of the University to “devote a goodly share of their time 
and talents to the field of research.” “We share the conviction,” 
he said, “of Cardinal Mercier, that ‘one Catholic scholar who 
makes a real contribution to scientific knowledge does more to 
dispel the bogey of a conflict between science and religion than 
a dozen books written on the subject’.” “In the words of Bishop 
Spalding,” he said, “ ‘We have need of scholars who are Saints 
and of Saints who are scholars.’” 

“Such men and women,” the Archbishop said, “will constitute 
an apostolate whose mission it will be to assist the official magis- 
terium of the Church in leading the world to God, the ultimate 
source of all truth. As scientists, it is their duty to aid their 
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fellow workers in the discovery of truth; as Catholics, it is their 
duty to claim that truth for God.” 

Monsignor McCormick reviewed the: progress of the Univer- 
sity, observed that it has ever been faithful in preparing men for 
the role of leadership as conceived by Pope Leo XIII, and quoted 
from the Apostolic Letter of Pope Pius XI to the American 
Hierarchy, pointing out the special tasks and mission of the 
University in this period “of unrest, of conflict,” that may well 
be described as one of the “turning points of history.” 

“While these social responsibilites are in the forefront of our 
present thinking,” Monsignor McCormick said, “and in all prob- 
ability will outweigh all others as pointing the way through 
which the University will exercise a ‘salutary Christian influence 
upon contemporary society,’ to quote the words of Pius XI, the 
aggregate of duties and responsibilities confronting the Univer- 
sity when severally considered mounts up to an appalling 
number. | 

“The University’s traditional mission to conserve and transmit 
the learning of the ages; to hold steadfastly to the culture derived 
from the ancient disciplines, the humanistic heritage of the past; 
to extend the boundaries of the knowledge of the natural sciences; 
to insure the pre-eminence of philosophy and theology, as 
becomes a Catholic University, the while serving the practical 
needs of our Church and our country in the higher education: of 
the clergy and the laity, in the formation of teachers, social and 
professional workers—all this appears to us and suggests the 
tremendous task presently assumed and immediately before us.” 

Dr. Belaunde was presented for the honorary degree doctor of 
laws by the Rt. Rev. Edward B. Jordan, Vice-Rector of the 
University. The citation accompanying the degree speaks of 
Dr. Belaunde as a “distinguished statesman, teacher, and writer,” 
who “more than any other is responsible for the strong Catholic 
intellectual revival in his coun 


PITTSBURGH MEETING OF DIOCESAN SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS 


Equal opportunity for all racial and religious minorities in the 
fields of civil rights, education, labor, welfare, agriculture and 
government employment was advocated in a resolution adopted 
by the delegates at the twenty-eighth semi-annual meeting of the 
School Superintendents’ Department, National Catholic Educa- 
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tional Association, which was held in Pittsburgh, November 
3 and 4. 

The Very Rev. Msgr. D. F. Cunningham, of Chicago, was 
elected president of the organization to succeed the Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
James T. O’Dowd, of San Francisco. Other officers elected were 
the Rev. Leo M. Byrnes, of Mobile, vice-president, and the Rev. 
John J. O’Brien, of Clarksburg, W. Va., secretary. 

The equal opportunity resolution stated: 

“Looking to Our Country’s profession as indicated in Christ’s 
teaching on the Mystical Body and recognizing in the unhappy 
conditions that now exist by reason of race tension, we respect- 
fully urge those in authority in the fields that constitute areas 
of tension to address themselves to the necessity of creating equal 
opportunity for all—more especially do we refer to the fields of 
civil rights, education, labor relations, public wefare, agriculture 
and governmental employment.” 


In other resolutions adopted, the delegates pledged renewed 
loyalty to His Holiness Pope Pius XII, “who in these difficult 
days is championing the principles of Christ and giving an 
example to all Catholic educators throughout the world”; re- 
joiced that “in these days of world-turmoil the Christian prin- 
ciples that are basic to the American concept of Democracy are 
being recognized more and more as the only hope of world 
peace”; determined Catholic schools shall continue cooperation 
with all government agencies in all educational and other meas- 
ures to aid the war effort, and reminded parents, teachers and 
pastors to be especially mindful of responsibilities toward the 
young so that the rising tide of juvenile delinquency may be 
abated. 


COMMITTEE URGES PRIVATE SCHOOLS PARTICIPATE IN POST-WAR EDU- 
CATION PLAN 


Appointment of an advisory council to represent “the public 
at large and the various types of publicly and privately sup- 
ported educational institutions” to work with the Armed Forces 
Committee on Post-War Educational Opportunities for Service 
Personnel, was contained in the Committee’s preliminary report 
which President Franklin D. Roosevelt sent to Congress with a. 
favorable recommendation. 

The Committee was appointed by President Roosevelt in 
November, 1942, when the bill calling for Selective Service of 
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18-year-old youths was signed, and was assigned to the problems 
of education for men and women in the service after the war. 

The appointment of the advisory council was made by the 
Committee a “recommendation for immediate action.” The 
Committee also urged an office be set up immediately within a 
permanent Federal agency to assist state authorities in the 
development of educational and training programs of ex-service 
personnel. 

Responsibility for the listing of approved institutions on the 
basis of policies established by the Federal Government, the 
Committee asserted, should be placed with the various states. 
The Committee stated its belief that the first-year program 
should be kept simple, while the choosing of individuals to receive 
financial help from the U. 8S. Government beyond a year of 
schooling should be made on a basis of quotas. 

The proposed office to assist the state authorities in the de- 
velopment of the program, the Committee declared should: 

“Cooperate with other appropriate government and non- 
government agencies to the end that: A complete picture of the 
existing resources for vocational and semiprofessional education 
and training throughout the nation may be obtained, and these 
resources strengthened wherever necessary through action of ap- 
propriate authorities. A similar picture of the resources of insti- 
tutions of higher education may be obtained and procedure 
developed to assure adequate education at this level; standards 
and procedures be developed with due regard for the judgments 
of educational, professional and vocational accrediting groups, 
whereby the states may determine which educational institutions 
are to participate in the program.” 

In his message to Congress recommending the report, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt declared that the Government not only should 
pay the cost of the instruction of the servicemen and women, 
but also should allow them a certain amount of money for main- 
tenance during the schooling. 


BROTHERS OBSERVE ANNIVERSARIES 

Brother Benjamin, C.F.X., assistant to the Provincial of the 

Xaverian Brothers at the Provincial House, Baltimore, and na- 

tionally-known educator, observed his golden jubilee as a mem- 
ber of the community on November 27. 

Born David Francis Burke in Richmond, Va., the youngest 

in a family of nine boys and two girls, he was educated at old 
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St. Peter’s Cathedral School in Richmond and at Holy Cross 
College. He entered the Novitiate of the Xaverian Brothers in 
Baltimore on November 27, 1893, and received his religious and 
teacher training at Mt. St. Joseph’s College. 

He founded St. John’s Preparatory School at Danvers, Mass., 
and served as headmaster of St. John’s Normal College after it 
was converted into a boarding and day school for secondary 
education. An ardent advocate of athletics, Brother Benjamin, 
through his choice of coaches and his prudent direction, was 
responsible for the school winning many championships in the 
state. 

After 24 years in New England, Brother Benjamin served as 
principal of St. Xavier High School at Louisville. He also served 
for six years as Superintendent of St. Mary’s Industrial School 
in Baltimore. Brother Benjamin also served as chairman of the 
-Middle Atlantic Unit of the National Catholic Educational 
Association. 

The golden jubilee of Brother Eugene, O.S.F., as a Religious 
was observed with a Solemn Mass of Thanksgiving, celebrated 
by Rt. Rev. Msgr. Edward P. Hoar, at St. Francis Monastery, 
Brooklyn, November 11. Brother Eugene has been principal of 
St. Francis Xavier parish school for 29 years. 

Born in County Tipperary, Ireland, the jubilarian came to 
this country in 1893 after studying at St. Francis College, Mount 
Bellew, County Galway. He later pursued further studies at 
St. Francis College here and at Fordham and Columbia Univer- 
sities. From 1917 to 1934 he was Diocesan Supervisor of Schools 
under the Franciscan Brothers. 

In 1927 St. Bonaventure’s College, St. Bonaventure, N. Y., 
conferred upon Brother Eugene the honorary degree of doctor of 
letters. He is the author of several textbooks in use in Catholic 
schools throughout the country. 

Brother F. Ley, 8.M., of the University of Dayton, has cele- 
brated the seventieth anniversary of his first profession of vows 
in the Society of Mary. Born in Pittsburgh October 22, 1857, he 
entered the religious life in 1872 and made his first vows October 
23, 1873. 

He began his 53-year teaching career in Columbus, O. He 
taught grade and high schools in Baltimore, Cleveland, Brook- 
lyn, Cincinnati and Winnipeg. He retired from active teaching 
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at the University of Dayton in 1926 and has been active in the 
university bookstore for the past 17 years. ! 

Brother Ley’s hobby is the making of rosaries and chaplets. 
He receives the beads from old necklaces sent by many of his 
former students and friends. He has made over 2,000 chaplets 
and 1,500 rosaries during the last six years. The money he 
receives from their sale he donates to the missions. 

Brother Ley’s only @igret at his anniversary celebration was 
the absence of his brother, Brother George Ley, 8.M. Brother 
George died on September 29. 


THE QUEEN’S WORKSHOP OF THE AIR 


The Queen’s Work, Sodality central office of the United States 
and Canada, has inaugurated a complete coaching service, known 
as “The Queen’s Workshop of the Air,” in an effort to make 
available to Catholic circles radio advantages superior to those 
offered in many public school systems. 

Conducted by Mrs. Mary Agnes Schroeder, of Chicago, who is 
recognized as one of the country’s authorities in the educational 
radio field, the service is intended chiefly for Sodalities, but will 
be made available to all Catholic groups, it was announced. The 
project is directed by the Rev. Leo Wobido, 8.J., radio lecturer 
of the League of the Sacred Heart international chain. 

Stressing radio as a tool of teaching, the service begins with 
simulated broadcasting and continues through the technique of 
acting, sound effects and script writing. , 

Mrs. Schroeder, the former Mary Agnes Tynan, was a leader 
in girls’ Sodality activities in Chicago and is a graduate of 
Mundelein College. As a staff member of the Radio Council 
of the Chicago Public Schools, she planned, wrote,.and produced 
series of broadcasts on a wide variety of subjects. 


DEATH OF FATHER MCGUCKEN, 8.J. 


Funeral services for the Rev. William J. McGucken, 8.J., gen- 
eral director of studies in colleges and high schools of the Mis- 
souri Province of the Society of Jesus, were held at St. Francis 
Xavier Church, St. Louis, November 8. 

Father McGucken, who also was Director of the Department 
of Education at St. Louis University, died at Loyola University, 
Chicago. He was 54 years old. As provincial director of studies, 
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his territory comprised Missouri, Oklahoma, Kansas, Nebraska, 
Iowa, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Wyoming, North and South Dakota, 
southwestern Illinois and British Honduras. 

The celebrant of the Requiem Mass was the Very Rev. Patrick 
J. Holloran, 8.J., President of St. Louis University. 

A native of Milwaukee, Wis., Father McGucken was a gradu- 
ate of Marquette University, where he received his A.B. degree 
in 1909. In 1917, he received his A.M. at St. Louis University, 
and in 1927, his Ph.D. at the University of Chicago. 

He had taught at Marquette University High School in Mil- 
waukee; St. Ignatius High School, Chicago; Campion College, 
Prairie du Chien, Wis., and Loyola University, Chicago, before 
returning to St. Louis University in 1928. 

He is survived by two sisters, members of the Order of the 
Sisters of Charity of the Blessed Virgin Mary. They are Sister 
Mary of Mercy, stationed at Burlington, Iowa, and Sister Mary 
Corinne, of Tucson, Ariz. 


CHRISTMAS ATTRACTION OF CHILDREN’S THEATRE 


“Cinderella,” the age-old favorite of grown-ups and children, 
is to be the Christmas play in the Clare Tree Major’s Children’s 
Theatre of New York series at the National Theatre, Tuesday 
morning after Christmas, December 28. 

Of all the many children’s classics which have been brought 
to Washington by these gifted young actors, “Cinderella” remains 
the most popular. 

Half of the fun of “Cinderella” is the audience reaction. The 
littlest child knows the story so well that he anticipates the 
action on the stage and calls out warnings and denials of the sins 
of which Cinderella’s stepmother and stepsisters accuse her. This 
is the ideal Christmas fare for children of all ages, be they six 
or sixty. 

Tickets for “Cinderella” are on sale now at the Children’s 
Museum of Washington, 4215 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W., 
Washington, D. C., telephones Emerson 4456 and 4457. Res- 
ervations can be made by mail or by telephone. 


SURVEY OF THE FIELD 


Brother Leo J. Baier, professor of biology at St. Mary’s 
University, has been awarded the Mackensen Medal for 
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his research in the field of biology by the Scientific Society, 
San Antonio. The medal is presented annually by the society 
as a memorial to Bernard Mackensen, a recognized authority 
on international languages and Texas botany, who died in 1914. 
The presentation was made by H. B. Parks, chief of the divi- 
sion of agriculture of the Texas Agricultural Experiment Sta-— 
tion. At the award meeting, Brother Baier read a paper titled 
“A Brief Excursion Through Scientific Research.”. . . The Li- 
brary at St. Louis University now has the complete works of 
all the important English authors in the definitive editions, the 
Rev. Charles F. Kruger, 8.J., librarian, announces. It also has 
acquired the beginning installments of the first 100,000 pages of 
the British House of Commons Sessional Papers, 1800 to 1899. 
A microprint, microfilm and photostatic material department 
have been added to the library, together with the latest type 
of microprint reader. A department has been set up with 
special books for use by students of the Army Specialized Train- 
ing Program. A July 1832 issue of “The Shepherd of the Val- 
ley,” said to have been the first Catholic newspaper in the West, 
has been found in the archives of the library by the Rev. H. M. 
McKemie, 8.J. The paper is printed in English and French... . 
The Most Rev. Thomas H. McLaughlin, Bishop of Paterson, 
has arranged for special distribution of the booklet, “Day Care 
of Pre-School Children,” throughout this diocese. This recent 
publication of the Department of Education of the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference is an outline of a course for the 
preparation of personnel for Catholic nursery schools. “It is 
my intention,” Bishop McLaughlin announced, “to send copies 
of this booklet to all our priests and nuns engaged in parish or 
school activities. I shall point out to them that the booklet 
is also of value to mothers in the home.” . . . A Colored Catholic 
labor school has been opened in St. Peter Claver’s Parish, Brook- 
lyn. Courses will cover every phase of the labor question, as 
well as economics, Catholic social teachings and a study of the 
Church’s liturgy. Among the lecturers on the staff are Assistant 
District Attorney of Kings County Clarence Wilson; Louis A. 
Crisano, litigation attorney for the New York State Labor Re- 
lations Board; the Rev. Dr. William F. Kelly and Miss Frances 
Douglas. ... The Rev. Albert J. Bacque, pastor of Our Lady of 
Prompt Succor, Coteau, was appointed Diocesan Superintendent 
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of Education by the Most Rev. Jules B. Jeanmard, Bishop of 
Lafayette. The necessity of a diocesan superintendent was 
emphasized by the recent diocesan census which showed approx- 
imately 11,000 children attending 47 schools in the diocese. 
These are taught by 270 religious and 60 lay teachers. Father 
Bacque, a native of the diocese, is one of the pioneers in the rural 
life work of the diocese. He appeared recently in Washington, 
D. C., before a Senate committee investigating Farm Security 
Administration operations. . . . Through the facilities of the 
Catholic schools in the Archdiocese of New York and the Diocese 
of Brooklyn, more than 1,000,000 persons were registered for 
War Ration Book No. 4. Priests, nuns, lay teachers and volun- 
teers participated in the registration. . . . Sister M. Sylvia has 
been appointed President of Marywood College, Scranton, Penna. 
... Mother Antonius Kennelly, Ph.D., has been appointed Presi- 
dent of The College of St. Catherine, St. Paul, Minn. . . . Mother 
Mary Vera Niess, 8.N.D., has been appointed President of Notre 
Dame College, South Euclid, Ohio. 
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Catholic Pittsburgh’s One Hundred Years, A symposium pre- 
pared by the Catholic Historical Society of Western Pennsyl- 
vania . . . in Commemoration of the Hundredth Anniversary 
of the Establishment of the Diocese. Loyola University Press, 
Chicago, 1943. Pp. 271. 


This symposium dealing with the diocese of Pittsburgh, its 
bishops, and its institutions is presented by Bishop Hugh C. 
Boyle in a foreword in lieu of a centennial celebration of the dioc- 
esan foundation. It is not a history, as Father Paul E. Campbell 
apologetically insists in a preface, but rather a cursive record of 
events in the story of the Pittsburgh Diocese and some account 
of the institutions and activities that mark the progress of Cath- 
olicity within its limits with the expressed “hope that their work 
will give stimulus to some historian of the future to write the 
history of the diocese.” While records are fragmentary and ma- 
terials meager outside of the files of the Pittsburgh Catholic 
(1844- ) and the late Msgr. Lambing’s worthy compilations 
of The Catholic Church in the Dioceses of Pittsburgh and Alle- 
gheny (1880) and Foundation Stones of a Great Diocese (1912), 
there is no reason why so important a diocese should not be the 
theme of a considerable history which aside from the great con- 
tributions of bishops and priests should recount the progress of 
education and social services under the religious orders of men 
and women, the labors of lay leaders in various fields of en- 
deavor, the coming of immigrant groups from all corners of 
Europe, the Church as a force of law and order and the Ameri- 
canization of Catholic peoples of the vaious races, and the sup- 
port of organized labor by churchmen in the past generation in an 
effort to emancipate the serfs of the mills. The story of the peo- 
ple of a diocese can be made church history of the highest order. 

A beginning has been made in this volume despite the slight- 
ness of the bibliography and the failure of the essayists to note 
sources of information. Throughout the essays the tone is re- 
strained, the style is admirable, and the facts are set forth with 
commendable clearness and accuracy. Father Felix Fellner, 
OS.B., writes well of the French traditions and of Catholic be- 
ginnings prior to 1842 and of early missionary priests like Pel- 
lentz, Demetrius Gallitzin, Peter Helbron, Charles F. Maguire, 
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and Thomas Heyden.’ Father Paul Campbell treats the regime 
of Bishop Michael O’Connor which saw the foundations of com- 
munities, the school system and temperance societies and the 
arrival of Irish workers in the mines and plants. The careers of 
Bishops Michael Domenec and John Tuigg are treated by Father 
John Canova, who might well have stressed Domenec’s services 
as an unofficial promoter of the cause of the North in Spain dur- 
ing our Civil War. Father George J. Bullion and Msgr. Thomas 
F. Coakley write instructively about Bishop Richard Phelan and 
Archbishop Canevin, while Father James A. W. Reeves writes of 
the diocese under the progressive ruling bishop, Doctor Hugh 
C. Boyle. From the religious and social viewpoints, there are 
worthy chapters dealing with the roots of the diocese outside of 
Pittsburgh ; religious communities in schools, hospitals, and char- 
ities; a good brief account of the Catholic school system by 
Father Thomas J. Quigley, diocesan superintendent; a survey of 
higher education as carried on by Duquesne University, Seton 
Hall College, and Mount Mercy College by Father Salvador 
Federici, C.S. Sp.; the retreat movement; the Confraternity of 
Christian Doctrine; Women’s Organizations, Catholic Charities, 
St. Vincent de Paul Society, and Architecture. In the appendix 
there is a reprint of diocesan statistics from Kennedy’s Official 
Catholic Directory (1943). 


RicHarp J. PURCELL. 


Old Principles and the New Order, by Vincent McNabb, O.P. 

New York: Sheed and Ward. Pp. 246. Price, $2.75. 

This volume of the late Father Vincent McNabb came from 
the press but a short time before his demise. It consists of a 
collection of essays that range over a wide period of time in 
their writing. All are written in his unique and striking style. 

Father Vincent was one of the little group in England with 
which G. K. Chesterton and Hilaire Belloc were identified, a 
group that felt that nothing but a very thorough overhauling of 


* Of prelates and priests of the diocese, it may be of interest to note that 
several are sketched in the Dictionary o of American Biography as Abbott 
Boniface Wimmer by Felix Fellner and Hugh P. Gallagher, Demetrius 
Gallitzin, Peter Helbron, Peter H. Lemke, Charles Bonaventure Maguire, 
James O’Connor and Michael O’Connor by Richard J. Purcell who also 
notes certain diocesan priests in “Missionaries from All Hallows (Dublin) 
and the United States, 1842-1865” in the Records of the American Catholic 
Society of Philadelphia, Dec. 1942, pp. 204-250. 
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our entire economic system could satisfactorily solve our eco- 
nomic troubles. He was outstanding among those of the group 
who particularly emphasized the need of a return to the land. 

Perhaps the author’s main thesis is best summed up in the 
following words (p. 73): “There now seems no hope that the 
modern urban organization of society will give the minimum 
necessary for a home and a family. All parties seem implicitly 
to agree on this fundamental fact, because all parties and even 
a growing section of the Labor Party, see in the neo-malthusian 
Birth Control a necessary factor in social reconstruction. 

“But if town organization when made dominant has proved 
itself on the one hand equal to giving us state schools, museums, 
parks, tramcars, and on the other hand unequal to give us homes, 
it has proved its bankruptcy. If the machinery in a stocking 
factory became capable of making a smoke or a noise, and in- 
capable of making stockings, it would be scrapped. Now, the 
means of scrapping the antiquated social machinery which has 
produced the slums and tenements of our cities is to leave the 
city for the country.” 

There are two assumptions running through Father McNabb’s 
volume which may not prove entirely convincing. One is that 
urban life simply cannot be made favorable to family life. An- 
other is that the mere fact of rural living will assure a sound 
family life. Regarding the first, it must be admitted that we 
have not given the matter even a serious trial. Regarding the 
second, we know by this time that neo-malthusianism may make 
headway in the country quite as well as in the city. The pri- 
mary reason why birth control has grown so rapidly is that it 
has been designedly taught to, even urged upon, the people. 
That can also be done in the country. This is not to deny, of 
course, that, as urban and rural life have actually been organized 
in the past, the latter has brought the family very definite ad- 
vantages that the former has failed to give it. 

Epear Scumimpier, 0.8.B. 


Exploring Tomorrow’s Agriculture, by Joseph W. Eaton. New 
ork: Harper and Brothers, 1948. Pp. 255. Price, $2.75. 
The second title of this volume, “Cooperative Group Farming 
—A Practical Program of Rural Rehabilitation,” indicates more 
pointedly than does the first—namely, “Exploring Tomorrow’s 
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Agriculture’’—the content of this volume. The book is divided 
into three major parts. The first deals with “The Theory of 
Cooperative Farming as a Method of Rural Rehabilitation.” 
The second tells in detail the story of “The Cooperative Cor- 
poration Farms of the Farm Security Administration.” The 
third describes a number of non-governmental resettlement proj- 
ects in the United States and several group farms in other 
countries. 

The author apparently took considerable pains with his study. 
The volume is carefully written. Coming at a time when our 
Agriculture is in a period of considerable transition—at a time, 
in other words, when it is essential that it be not allowed to drift, 
but be reasonably directed if the end results of the change are to 
be good, it should prove of no small value. 

Mr. M. L. Wilson, head of the Extension Service of the U. 8. 
Department of Agriculture, makes the following interesting 
statement in the foreword of the volume: “We must recognize 
that cooperation group farming is entirely foreign to our custom 
and destined to fail unless there is some religious or ethical mo- 
tive to draw people together.” One wonders whether the great 
numbers of American religious groups have enough cohesion and 
solidarity really to serve as satisfactory bases for cooperative 
farm-group life. 

Epear Scumrepier, O.8.B. 


Subject Index to Books for the Intermediate Grades, First Sup- 
plement, Compiled by Eloise Rue, Chicago: American Library 
Association, 1943. Pp. 197. 

The Subject Index to Books for the Intermediate Grades, com- 
piled by Eloise Rue, in 1940, has become a basic tool to many 
librarians and elementary school teachers in their guidance of 
children’s reading. Within the last three years, however, cur- 
ricula trends have shifted considerably and many new books, not 
included in the 1940 Index, have been written to meet present 
needs, particularly in such fields as the study of Latin America, 
American life, aviation, and the radio. 

This situation has been met by the 1943 Supplement of the 
Subject Index to Books for Intermediate Grades, in which about 
600 of the latest publications pertaining to the subjects mentioned 
above and other pertinent topics have been analyzed and indexed. 
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Like the basic Indez, the first part of the Supplement contains 
the list of books that have been analyzed together with the names 
of the authors, publishing houses, dates of publication, and 
prices. The second part of the Supplement consists of an alpha- 
betical arrangement of the subjects found in the books chosen for 
analysis. Titles that are good, or unusually good, as to cir- 
riculum tie-up, content, style, and format are starred (*) or 
doubly starred (**) respectively. Grading is generally shown by 
a three-grade span. Symbols are used to indicate outstanding 
contributions of the text, such as picture material, handicraft, 
teacher references, and use for identification. 

Several new features distinguish the 1943 Supplement. A num- 
ber of fictional stories portraying American life for reading in 
the intermediate grades are included in the index; the date ap- 
proximating the time of the setting of the story is in parenthesis 
following the title. This additional information is valuable in 
the study of the various phases of American life at different 
periods of history. The Dewey decimal classification numbers 
in the list of books indexed is another innovation. The numbers 
used conform generally to those employed in the H. W. Wilson 
Company Children’s Catalogue. This inclusion is significant, 
particularly to librarians. 

The Subject Index to Books for the Intermediate Grades, First 
Supplement is a contribution to educators in general. Its value 
to the teacher in the Catholic elementary school would have 
been greatly enriched had the compiler included more of the ex- 
cellent books written by Catholic authors and added to the list 
of publishers at least a few of the Catholic firms. With the ex- 
ception of this omission, the new volume is a splendid tool for 
the librarian, the teacher librarian, the classroom teacher and, 
above all, to the personnel of curricula committees for the inter- 
mediate grades. 

Sister Mary Macpeta, 8.N.D. 
Teacher’s Kit on Transportation 

School teachers in search of illustrated railway literature to 
aid in organizing train units or in teaching transportation in 
their classes will be interested in the Teacher’s Kit, issued by the 
Association of American Railroads. The Kit has been produced 
to answer the thousands of requests received from teachers each 
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year for railroad pictures and factual material suitable for school 
use. Prepared especially for teachers in the primary and inter- 
mediate grades, the Kit consists of a 56-page Teacher’s Manual, 
56 railroad pictures and a 72-page booklet titled “The Stories 
Behind the Pictures.” 

The manual contains several pages of suggestions for organiz- 
ing transportation units in primary and intermediate grades, a 
chronology of American Railroads, and an address list of the 
principal railroads of the United States, railway mileage and 
other statistical data, and a bibliography of story books, text 
books, reference books, histories, readers, songs, poems and music 
pertaining to engines, trains and railway transportation 
generally. 

The pictures, each about 1014 x 7% inches in size, are in loose 
form and are printed one side of the paper only. They may 
be mounted on cardboards, hung on the wall, or passed around 
among the children. 

The booklet entitled “The Stories Behind the Pictures” con- 
tains a story for each of the 56 pictures. These stories supply 
the teacher with information pertaining to railway history and 
development, railway occupations, railway operations, transpor- 
tation services and the relation of railway transportation to our 
basic industries. 

Among the many subjects covered by the pictures and stories 
are: “Puffing Billies,” “When They Drove the Golden Spike,” 
“Streamline Passenger Trains,” “The Locomotive Engineer in 
the Cab,” “Preparing Dinner in the Dining Car Kitchen,” 
“Sightseeing from an Observation Car,” “Making Up a Berth 
in a Sleeping Car,” “Sorting Mail in a Post Office Car,” “The 
Roundhouse and the Turntable,” “The Train Dispatcher,” “The 
Red Caboose,” “Icing the Refrigerator Cars,” “Bringing Milk to 
the City,” “Loading Coal Cars at the Mine,” and “In a Railroad 
Office.” 

The Kit is available free of charge to teachers in grade schools, 
as well as to the seventh and eighth grades of junior high schools, 
and to teachers’ colleges and normal schools upon requests from 
superintendents, supervisors, principals, teachers or librarians. 
Address the Association of American Railroads, Transportation 
Building, Washington 6, D. C. 
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In Touch with God. Bakewell, Morrison. Milwaukee: The Bruce 
Publishing Co. Pp. vii+184. Price, $1.75. 


In this new addition to the Religion and Culture Series, edited 
by the Rev. Joseph Husslein, 8.J., Ph.D., Father Morrison pre- 
sents a very readable and instructive account of prayer, the Mass, 
and the seven sacraments. The author has had long experience 
as a teacher of religion. As a result he has become familiar with 
the difficulties, misunderstandings, and needs that beset many 
modern men and women, both Catholic and non-Catholic. His 
method of meeting these problems is to present the Church’s at- 
titude and doctrine in a clear and simple manner, in a persuasive 
style, and with an abundance of illustrative material. 

In Touch with God can be put to good use in various ways. 
It will serve as a text for a course dealing with its subject-matter. 
It should also prove useful in the instruction of non-Catholics 
and as reading for Catholics who wish to widen and deepen 
their knowledge of their faith. In addition to the author’s own 
writing, the reader will meet excerpts from the works of many 
fine and stimulating Catholic thinkers, both new and old. In 
this regard we mention such names as St. Augustine, St. Thomas 
Aquinas, St. Robert Bellarmine, and Father de la Taille. 

Joun K. Ryan. 
The Catholic University of America. 


Fifteen Greek Plays. Lane Cooper, editor. New York; Oxford 
University Press, 1943. Pp. xxii+794. Price, $3.00. 


This work is the enlarged successor to Prof. Cooper’s popular 
Ten Greek Plays. In the present volume are included the fol- 
lowing works: Aeschylus: Prometheus Bound, translated by 
Robert Whitelaw; Agamemnon, Choéphoroe and The Eumenides, 
translated by Gilbert Murray; Sophocles: Oedipus, King of 
Thebes, translated by Gilbert Murray; Antigone, by Robert 
Whitelaw; Oedipus at Colonus and Electra, by Lewis Campbell; 
Euripides: Electra, Iphigenia in Tauris, Medea, and Hippolytus, 
all translated by Gilbert Murray; Aristophanes: The Clouds, 
The Birds, and The Frogs, all translated by Benjamin Bickley 
Rogers. 

Prof. Cooper contributes a valuable introduction, a short 
article on Aristotle’s theory of comedy, an extract from Aristotle’s 
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Poetics, and a list of useful books. In this well-produced volume 
are found fine translations of no small number of the greatest of 
dramatic masterpieces. It thus serves as a text for what should 
be a most instructive and interesting course. The book serves 
as well for the general reader who wishes to know and enjoy 
these great masterpieces of the Greek mind. The work is highly 
recommended. 


Joun K. Ryan. 
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THE WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA 


The sweep of events in a world at war intensifies the need and the extent of 
encyclopedia revision. At the same time, fullest cooperation must be given to 
restrictions on materials and manpower of book production. Despite such 
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School -Classes will, welcome these NEW SIMPLIFIED 
EDITIONS by Rev. Gerald C. Treacy, S.J.; of the Great ‘_ 


LABOR’S CHARTER OF LIBERTY 
GOD AND LIBERTY AGAINST SATAN ANDSLAVERY 
REBUILDING SOCIETY'S. SOCIAL ORDER 
THE TRUE SANCTITY OF MARRIAGE 
naires for the assistance of the.teacher. _ 


aac, $3.90 the 100, $32.00 he 1,000, 
THE PAULIST PRESS 401 West 59th Street 
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the late Most Turner, 
Bishop of Buffalo and Professor of 
_ Philosophy, Emeritus ‘of the Catholic. 
miversiry of America 
*” The problems of logic are approached by. the 
route which extended experience, in the class- 
room has proved to be the.easiest. 
% This text is based on the traditional scho- 
Jastic theory of knowledge. Wherever. td 
touches on philosophical principles, the 


ciples which it invokes in justification o the 
rules of are those of scholastic psychol-— 


- Ogy and metaphysics. 


00,1995 hndvomely bound all th, 302 
Price $1.25 


THE EDUCATION PRESS 
Washington 17, D. C: 


‘Right Reverend Patrick J. MeCormick, Ph.D. 
Rector, The Catholic University of America 


it Affords Catholic teachers and students that’ 
sympathy with Christian institutions ane 
men which our faith demands, 


A survey of the development of 
theory and practice in’ ancient, 
and modern times. 


* A practical textbook in the History of en omely provided 
with bibliographies. 


vo, cloth, 435 pages 


THE CATHOLIC EDUCATION PRESS 
1326 QUINCY ST.,.N.E.. WASHINGTON 17, 
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